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NEW SUMMER READING 





The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
Esq., Written by Himself; The Fitzboodle 
Papers; Catharine, A Story; Men’s Wives, 
ete. By Witt1am Makepeace THACKERAY. 
With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations by J. E. 
Mittais, R.A., and Luxe Fivpss, A.R.A., 
Fourteen Wood-ecuts by the Author, and a 
Biographical Introduction by His Surviving 
Daughter, Mrs. ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.50. 

In this volume, the fourth of the Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray’s Complete Works, Mrs. 
Ritchie continues to give us sketchy bits of the 
life and surroundings of her father at the time of 
his writing of the work, that almost invest the 
pages with that subtle charm that surrounds a 
personal confidence. They seem to bring us nearer 
to the author, and make his characters as real to 
us as they were to him when they were born in 
his brain. 


Memories of a Rear-Admiral 
Who has Served for More than Half a Century 
in the Navy of the United States. By S. R. 
FRANKLIN, Rear- Admiral U. S. Navy (Re- 
tired). With a Photogravure Portrait and 
Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


In the Sargasso Sea 


A Novel. By Tuomas A. Janvier, Author 
of “ The Aztec Treasure-House,” “The Uncle 
of an Angel,”’ ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


Moriah’s Mourning 
And Other Half-Hour Sketches. By Ruta 
McEnery Srvart, Author of “ In Simpkins- 
ville,” “Carlotta’s Intended,” ete. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





The Hundred, and Other Stories 
By Gertrupe Hatt. Illustrated by ALBERT 
E. SreRNeR and W. H. Hype. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Ghosts I Have Met, 


And Some Others. By Jonn KeEnprRICK 
Banes. With Illustrations by News xt, 
Frost, and Ricuarps. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


Collections and Recollections 


By One Who Has Kept a Diary. With One 
Illustration. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


The Story of a Play 
A Novel. By W. D. Howetts. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50. (Uniform with the Library 
Edition of W. D. Howells’s Novels.) 


Silence, and Other Stories 
By Mary E. Wixkrns, Author of “Jerome, 
A Poor Man,” “ Pembroke,” “A New En- 
gland Nun,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


Sefiorita Montenar 


By Arcuer P. Crovcu, Author of “ Captain 
Enderis,” “ On a Surf-bound Coast,” ete. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Romance of Summer Seas 


A Novel. By Varina ANNE JEFFERSON- 
Davis, Author of ‘“* The Veiled Doctor,” ete. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Spun- Yarn 
Sea Stories. By Morcan Ropertson. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone. 


By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, author of “ Benjamin 
Jowett,” “Safe Studies,” ete. With a Portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“ . . . Pending the authorized biography by John Morley, we are 
apt to get little more toothsome than what Mr. Lionel Tollemache is 
shortly to give us. This is a little book to be called ‘Talks with Glad- 
stone,’ and will record a number of conversations between the writer 
and Mr. Gladstone, which took place mostly at Biarritz in the years 


1891-6. They are said to range over a variety of intellectual, religious, | 
and political questions. Those who recall what Mr. Tollemache did for | 


Jowett and Mark Pattison in a similar line will expect much from his 
t of Mr. Gladst 
“ Books and Reading,” June 7, 1898. 


Sonnets on the Sonnet. 
AN ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by the Rev. Marraew Rvs- 
sect, S.J. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, $1.25. 

*,* This is a collection of some hundred and sixty sonnets, each of 
which has for its theme the sonnet regarded from some point of view. 
Most of them are English or American, about twenty French, and as 
many more from Spanish, German, and Italian. There is also a collec- 
tion of villanelles, rondeaus, trioleta, etc., describing themselves in the 
same way. The book concludes with a large selection of critical extracts 
on the nature and functions of the Sonnet from the chief authorities, 
with a brief reference to special sonnet articles. 


Builders of Great Britain. 


Edited by H. F. Wirson, M.A. 
NEW VOLUME. 

JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT. The Discovery 
of North America. By C. Raymonp Beaztey, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, author of * Prince Henry the 
Navigator,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait of Sebastian 
Cabot, and 2 Maps, Appendices, and Index. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 331, $1.50. 


Masters of Medicine. 
A New Series of Monographs Edited by Eanest Harr, 
D.C.L., Editor of the “ British Medical Journal.”’ 
NEW VOLUME. 
SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. By Tixoray 


Houmes, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, $1.25. 





"s conversation.”— New York Evening Post, 


The Telephone. 


Outline of the Development of Transmitters 
and Receivers. 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS, Professor of Physics in the 
Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry, Philadel- 
phia; author of ‘* Teleph Lines and their Properties,”’ 
** Preparatory Physics, A Short Course in the Laboratory,” 
ete. Illustrated with many Diagrams and Full-Page Half- 

Tones. 12mo, $1.00. 








Electro - Dynamics. 


THE DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR. By CHar.es AsHLEY 
Carvus-Witson, M.A., Cantab., Member of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
McGill University, Montreal. Fep. 8vo, pp. 305, $1.75. 


Longmans’ Civil Engineering 
Series. 


Edited by the Author of ** Notes on Building Construction.” 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By W. H. Mutts, 
M.LC.E., Engineer-in-Chief of the Great Northern Railway 
of Ireland. With 516 Illustrations and Diagrams. &vo, 
$5.00. [ Ready. 

CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERING STRUC- 
TURES. By T. Craxron Fipier, M.I.C.E., Professor 
of Engineering in the University of Dundee, author of * A 
Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction.”’ 8vo, $2.50. 

[ Immediately. 


The Life of Judge Jeffreys. 


By H. B. Invine, M.A., Oxon. With 3 Portraits, 8vo, pp. 380, 
cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


South American Sketches. 


By Rosert Crawrorp, M.A., Honorary Master in Engineer- 
ing, Dublin University, ete.; author of ** Across the Pampas 
and the Andes,” ete. 8vo, $2.00. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: Essays. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
Authors of “ The History of Trade Unionism,” « Industrial Democracy,” etc. 8vo, $2.50. 

. Contents: The Diary of an Investigator. By Beatrice Webb.— The Jews of East London. By Beatrice 
Ww ebb.— Women’s Wages. By Sidney Webb.— Women and the Factory Acts. By Beatrice Webb. — The 
Regulation of the Hours of Labour. By Sidney Webb.—How to do away with the Sweating System. By 
Beatrice W ebb.— The Reform of the Poor Law. By Sidney Webb.— The Relationship between Coiperation and 
Trade Unionism. By Beatrice Webb. — The National Dividend and its Distribution. By Sidney Webb. — 
The Difficulties of Individualism. By Sidney Webb.— Socialism: True and False. By Sidney Webb.— Index 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL: 


Just Ready. 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


Two vols., $2.00. 


‘A magnificent and powerful delineation of human character set forth with a firmness of touch, a brilliancy of coloring, 
and a mastery of technique that marks the author as one of the most consummate literary artists of the age.’’ — The Daily 


Eagle ( Brooklyn). 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ A bewitching romance.’’— The Tribune (New York). 
. — from first to last.’’"— The Athenceum ( Lon- 


don, 


The Choir Invisible. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“*Mr, Allen's descriptions of nature 


are genuine poetry of form and color.’’ 
“The Tribune (New York). 
The Celebrity. 
An Episode. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


** Breezy, bright, well-written.’’— The 
Advertiser (Boston). 


At You-All’s House. 


A Missouri Nature Story. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Fresh and vivid.” — Henry Van 
Dyke. 


Where the Trade 
Wind Blows. 


By Mrs. 
SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“An unusually striking book .. . 
strong and dramatic.”’— Evening Star 
( Washington, D. C.). 











New Miscellaneous Issues. 


Persephone, 
And Other Poems. 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI. 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 
A dainty presentment in white and gold of 


the work of a new poet, notable for a rare 
power of expression. 


The Hope of Immortality. 


By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, 
Translator of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Politics, ete. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

The substance of an argument put forward 
in the Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in 
scholarly, in part popular, a serious contribu- 
tion to theological thought upon one of the 
greatest of subjects. 


The Divine Immanence. 


An Essay on the Spiritual Signifi- 
cance of Matter. 

By the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
Author of “* Personality Human 
and Divine.”’ 

Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ As an ex tion and interpretation of the 
subjects of which it treats, it is unsu’ by 
any volume written in English during the pres- 
ent decade.’’—Rev. Amory H. Braprorp, Dp. 











THE FOREST LOVERS. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘Superbly told, with such firm grasp on all the great passions 
of life, which do not change with the centuries, that one who 
| begins it will read it to the end.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Gospel of 
Freedom. 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“The great novel of American social life.” 
— Inter Ocean. 


The General 
Manager’s Story. 


Old-Time Reminiscences of Rail- 
roading in the United States. 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, 

Author of **On Many Seas.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has repeated his former success in a 
new line, with fresh power.””— The Nation. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and Ex of a Yankee 


r. 
By FREDERICK BENTON 
WILLIAMS 
(Herbert E. Hamblen). 
Edited by his Friend, 
Wii Strong Boors. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ This is a notable book ; a realistic record. 
. . » No more powerful delineation of the ter- 
rors of the ocean was ever written than hie 
story of the two months’ struggle of a little 
brig against gales off Cape Horn."’— Nation. 


“ Undoubtedly Emile Zola’s greatest achievement.” —Tur TimEs (New York). 
The Trilogy of the Three Cities. By EMILE ZOLA. 


LOURDES. 


Three Parts. Each, Two Vols., Cloth, Small 12mo. 


PARIS. 


ROME. 


Price, $2.00 per part. 


“The Trilogy will stand as one of the great literary achievements of the nineteenth century.’’— The Buffalo Commercial. 
“It is impossible not to admire his wonderful descriptions, his powerful and often poetic narrative, and his remarkable 


literary talent.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


Stories of American Sailors and Soldiers. 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. 
Tales of 1812. By JAMES BARNES. . 


“The book will leave only the best impressions, and is 
bound to instil patriotism and excite admiration for the 


Cloth, 
12mo, 


Southern Soldier Stories. 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


“They do not attempt the thrilling, the bizarre, or the 
chological — but they have what is better: accurate 


country and the deeds of Americans. One cannot praise $1.50. covleie, picturesque setting, ae apse. and 


too highly such influential books.’’—The Army and Navy 


Register. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


here and there genuine humor.’’— The 


No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


“THE WORK OF A MASTER.” 


EVELYN INNES. 
A Story. By Gzonce Moors, author of ‘* Esther 
Waters,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“The marvelously artistic analysis of the inner life of this remarkable 


: tion for cultivated . «.. There 
woman exercises a peculiar fascina’ ‘or the differ 





something. . . : 

orth writing for, cu . | 
comething better than the commonplace stories which invariably come 
out right. Its literary quality is high ; there are very fine things about 
it, one feels that ‘ Evelyn Lunes’ is the work of a master.""— Boston 
Herald. 


ry At L 3 





FPALIX GRAS'S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE TERROR. , 
A Romance of the French Revolution. By Féirx Gras, 
author of ** The Reds of the Midi.’’ Translated by Mrs. 
Carmarine A. Janvier. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“If Felix Gras had wever done any other work than this novel, it 
would at once give him a place in the front rank of the writers of to- 
day *The Terror’ is « that deserves to be widely read, for, 
while it is of thrilling interest, holding the reader's atten closely, 
there is about it a literary quality that makes it worthy of something 
more than a careless perusal.'’— Brooklyn Eagle. 





LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“In selecting books for summer reading one may always feel sure of 
worth reading if they are Appletons’ Town and 
ountry Library. 


No. 246, THE QUEEN’S CUP. A Novel. By G. A. Henry. 

The interest of Mr. Henty’s brilliant novel is never in doubt. He has 
written a most engrossing romance of love, war, intrigue, adventure 
which will enlist the immediate attention of those who look to fiction 
for recreation. “ The ‘s Cup " seems certain to be one of the most 
successful of this popular author's novels. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No, 245. THE LOOMS OF TIME. A Novel. By Mrs. Huca | 


Fraser, author of * Palladia,”’ ete. 

In the prologue the author pictures some thrilling scenes of the Span- 
ish invasion of Peru. The vivid sketches of the Spanish attitude 
towards the natives are peculiarly suggestive. The action of the 
story is modern, but the scene of the romantic and unexpected incidents 
of the tale is still among the foothills of the Andes. A search for gold, 
with ite accompaniments of greed and crime, and a story of love play 
an important part in the unfolding of a tale chazasteriand by ebeoviing 
interest. 


No, 244, THE MILLIONAIRES. A Novel. By F. Franx- 
rort Moors, author of * A Gray Eye or So,”’ ete. 

“There can be nothing but good will and praise for Mr. F. F. Moore's 
‘Millionaires.’ He is a popular novelist, his stories are the solace 
of the wise and difficile. He is a wit, a humorist to boot, yet the 
appetite of the general is not revolted by his caviare ; and all his char- 
acterization is good. ‘The Millionaires’ seems to us the best of Mr. 
Moore's novels.""— London Outlook. 





THE PLAY OF ANIMALS. 


By Kart Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Basel. Translated, with the Author's cooperation, 
by Evizanera L. Batpwix. With a Preface and 


an 
Appendix by J. Mark BaLpwin. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

“In this volume Professor Groos makes a contribution to three dis- 
tinct but cognate departments of inquiry : philosophical biology, animal 
psychology, and the genetic study of art. Those who have followed the 
beginnings of re rel into the nature and functions of play in the animal 
world and in children will see at once how much light is to be expected 
from a thoroughgoing examination of all the facts and observations 


recorded in the literature of animal life. This sort of examination Pro- 
fessor Groos makes with great care and thoroughness, and the result is 
& book which, in my opinion, is destined to have wide influence in all 
these departments of inquiry.""— From the Editor's Preface. 


*.* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, 


INCLUDING MANILLA. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


NAVY. From 1775 to “‘"~ . 
By Evoar Stanton Mactay, A.M. ith Technical 
Revision by Lieutenant Roy C, Surrn, U.S. N. New edi- 
tion, revised , with new chapters and several 
new illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, per vol., cloth, $3.50. 

“ work it was hailed with delight. . . . There 
Pap ny . . » The splendid material which Mr. 
Maclay has collected has been treated in admirable tone and temper. 
This of the Navy is a standard work.”"—- Boston Herald. 

“ Few books of the kind have met with as cordial a reception as ‘ The 
History of the United States Navy’ by Edgar 8. Maclay. . . . Since then 
the book has increased steadily in popularity, purely on its merits. The 

shows how the navy was it up and its traditions kept alive 


as ve forces through evil and good days. It shows how it has become 
possible for men to make a navy almost without ships. It shows more 
than that : the it fact the United States to-day owes, if not 


its liberty, the full measure of its greatness to the navy primarily. . . . 
Maclay’s ‘History of the United States Navy’ is the history of the 
importance of sea power to this nation.”"— New York Press. 

“This history of the navy is the best in print.” —V. Y. Evening Post. 


THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. 
A brief treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with sug- 
ions for Teachers, Students, and Parents. By ALBERT 
. Tarvor, Ph.D., President of the State Normal School, 
poria, Kansas. Volume XLIIL., International Educa- 
tion Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


FAMILIAR LIFE IN FIELD AND FOREST. 
By F. Scuvyiter Marsews. A Guide toa Knowledge 
our Common Animals, Reptiles, Insects, and_ Birds. 
Uniform with “‘ Familiar Flowers,” ‘* Familiar Trees,”’ 
and * Familiar Features of the Roadside.”” With many 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

The ity of Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews’s c illus- 
trated Foot upon Scum, teptn, coll squietie We tgnusy © pected 
reception for forthcoming book, which describes the animals, rep- 
tiles, insects, and birds commonly met with in the country. His book 
will be found a most convenient and interesting guide to an acquaintance 
with common wild creatures. 


THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. 


By Joun Row ey, Chief of the Department of Taxi- 
dermy in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
Mr. Rowley has introduced new features into the art which have not 
been described in print before, and his book represents the latest ad- 
vances in taxidermy as an art and as a science. 


ON THE FARM. 
By F. W. Parker and Netur L. Herm. Book II. of 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. (Appletons’ Home Reading 
Books.) Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 2 eunte net. 


Appletons’ Guide Books. 
(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 

APPLETONS’ GENERAL GUIDE TO THE UNITED 
STATES. Edition of 1898. With numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo, flexible morocco, with Tack, $2.50. 
(Part L., separately, New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 
AND CanaDA; cloth, $1.25. Part I]., SovrHERN AND 
WesreRrn Stars; cloth, $1.25.) 

APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA. By Miss E. R. 
Scrpmore. New edition, including an Account of the 
Klondike. With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, flexible 
cloth, $1.00. 

APPLETONS’ CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. By Cuar.es G. 
D. Roperts. A guide for tourist and sportsman, from 
Newfoundland to the Pacific. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.50. 

APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF “GREATER” NEW 
YORK AND VICINITY. With Maps of New York and 
Vicinity. Square 12mo, paper, 30 cts. 





or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A YEAR OF CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE. 


Following our custom of past years, we pre- 
sent, in this and the following issue of Tue 


of the literature of Continental Europe pre- 
pared for “The Atheneum” by special con- 
tributors from the countries concerned. The 


_ articles upon which we have drawn are by Pro- 
| fessor Paul Fredericq for Belgium, Professor 


V. Tille for Bohemia, Dr. Alfred Ipsen for 
Denmark, M. Brunetiére for France, Hofrath 
Robert Zimmermann for Germany, Mr. S. P. 
Lambros for Greece, Heer H. S. M. van Wicke- 
voort Crommelin for Holland, Mr. Leopold 
Katscher for Hungary, Herr Christian Brinch- 
mann for Norway, Dr. Adam Belcikowski for 
Poland, Mr. Constantine Balmont for Russia, 
Don Rafael Altamira for Spain, and Herr 
Hugo Tigerschidld for Sweden. The Italian 
summary is omitted for this year, owing to the 
fact that Commendatore Giacosa, who was to 
have written it, was prevented from completing 
his task by unavoidable demands upon his atten- 
tion. This general acknowledgment of the 
sources of the information in the present article, 
and the one to follow in our next number, will 
make further credit unnecessary ; but we can- 
not fail to add a word of appreciation of the 
enterprise of our English contemporary in pro- 
viding these summaries from year to year, and 
of our indebtedness for the information which 
they contain. 

“In France for some years past [writes M. Brune- 
titre] we have got into an annoying habit of considering 


as relevant to ‘literature’ only collections of verse, 
novels, dramatic pieces, and occasionally studies in crit- 


| icism or literary history. Many reasons might be given 


for this; the principal is that all the world considers 
itself fit to decide the value of a vaudeville or a novel; 


| and, in fact, a nove! or a vaudeville is addressed to all 


| made to teach the reader or improve his morals. 


the world. In the second place, their only aim is to 
‘please.’ The engrossing claims of art are more obvi- 
ous, more constantly in evidence here than in a book of 
history or philosophy for instance, and here no effort is 
No 
petty piece is played at the Alcazar or the Eldorado 


_ without finding the immediate support of twenty writers 


of feuilletons to criticize it. No novel by, say, M. Zola 


_ or M. Paul Bourget is published without being fully 
_ chronicled on the very da” of its appearance. And in 


_ some journals at lee 


a some reviews, if the poets 
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- infinitel less befriended than the novelists, yet they 
are spoken Ot and discussed. But the historians, the 
scholars, the philosophers, are left in the cold. 


The writer makes up for this neglect, as far as 
possible, by devoting his article very largely to 
works that are not “literature” in the narrow 
sense. First of all, he discusses at length such 
books as “ Esquisse d’une Philosophie de la 
Religion d’aprés la Psychologie et I’Histoire,” 
by M. Auguste Sabatier ; “« Le Catholicisme,” 
M. Pierre Laffitte; “Le Cardinal Man- 
ning,” by M. Francis de Pressensé ; and “ Le 
Congres des Religions,” by M. Victor Char- 
bonnel. Of the last of these, he says: 

«It is one of the most curious and interesting to be 

read anywhere, because M. Charbonnel seldom takes 
upon himself to speak; he leaves that to numerous cor- 
respondents consulted by him all over the world on the 
advisability of a Congress of Religions; and they have 
extremely divergent views on the question. But what 
he has not seen is that if it is easy to make a Bud- 
dhist, a Mohammedan, a Christian, and a Freethinker 
agree in certain common principles, it is done by ranking 
them as ‘ philosophers’ or ‘ rationalists,’ and not at all 
as faithful adherents to a communion.” 
All these books, he remarks, “ point to the 
undoubted conclusion that, for some time past, 
in France as well as in Europe, more attention 
than ever is being paid to religious questions, 
above all in their connection with social ques- 
tions.” The plays of the year also support this 
conclusion, as may be illustrated by the “ Repas 
du Lion,” by M. Francois de Curel; the 
“ Mauvais Bergers” of M. Octave Mirbeau ; 
the “ Vassale” of M. Jules Case; and the 
“ Ainée” of M. Jules Lemaitre. A great num- 
ber of dramas in verse have also appeared, such 
as the “ Frédégonde” of M. Dubout, the 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” of M. E. Rostand, the 
“Don Juan de Manara” of M. Haraucourt, 
the “ Martyre” of M. Jean Richepin, and the 
“ Ville Morte” of M. G. d’Annunzio. 

“The ‘Ville Morte’ is a poem in prose, in which 
observations of a very subtle pyschology, realistic and 
symbolic by turns, are expressed in a language both 
romantic and precise. On the contrary, the ‘ Frédé- 
gonde ’ of M. Dubout and the ‘ Martyre ’ of M. Richepin 
ace respectively pseudo-classic tragedy, and drama or 
melodrama of the false romantic sort, and the more 
artificial for the bias of realism exhibited by their au- 
thors. The first is taken from the ‘ Récits Mérovingiens’ 
of Augustin Thierry, the second from some nondescript 
confusion of the essence of Christianity with the pro- 
fanest element in the passions of love. A similar com- 
bination is readily discernible in the ‘Don Juan’ of 
M. Haraucourt ; the atmosphere is that of an ardent 
sensuality, also studied in the ‘ Passé’ of M. G. de Porto 
Riche.” 

Of “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” we read that 


“ Its success is, I have no doubt, known to most of my 





readers, and Heaven forbid that I should deny its sin- 
gular merit! It has life, youth, and gaiety, but for a 
five-act piece in verse it lacks depth and originality 
somewhat. This is not an essential point, and does not 
raise any question of art or groundwork. M. Rostand 
is an admirable artist, and his present play marks a 
decided advance on his previous efforts. He must, how- 
ever, mould his verse to a more precious metal of more 


homogeneity and strength.” 

Among the poets, the following volumes are 
the most important, although the best of them 
“lack not exactly originality, but personality ”: 
« Bois Sacré,” by M. le Vte. de Guerne ; “ Jeux 
Rustiques et Divins,” by M. Henri de Kégnier ; 
“Au Jardin de |’ Infante,” by M. Samain ; 
“La Clarté de Vie,” by M. Francis Vielé- 
Griffin ; and “ Potmes Fabuleux,” by M. Henri 
Ronger. Turning to the novels, only bare men- 
tion is made of “ Boisfleury,” by M. Theuriet ; 
«« Jacquine Vanesse,” by M. Cherbuliez ; “ Sou- 
tien de Famille,” by Alphonse Daudet ; “ Com- 
plications Sentimentales,” by M. Bourget ; and 
the “ Paris” of M. Zola. On the other hand, 
five novels are singled out for analysis, because 
they “all mark what we call a ‘date’ in the 
career of their authors.” They are “ Le Man- 
nequin d’Osier,” by M. France; “ La Cathé- 
drale,” by M. Huysmans; “ Les Déracinés,” 
by M. Barres ; “ Le Désastre,” by MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte ; and *« Le Ménage du 
Pastor Naudié,” by M. Rod. 

“ Other novels worth notice are ‘Temple d’Amour,’ 
by M. Rémy Saint-Maurice; ‘Golo,’ by M. Pol Neveux; 
* Devant le Bonheur,’ by M. Jean Thorel; ‘ La Confes- 
sion d’un Enfant du Siége,’ by M. M. Corday; and the 
‘Saint Cendre’ of M. Maindron. This last author, I 
warn the reader, is not for bread-and-butter misses. 
To write a history of the sixteenth century and to get 


thoroughly at home, M. Maindron has re-read Brantéme, 
one can see, and not forgotten him sufficiently.” 





Much interesting correspondence has appeared 
during the year, notably the letters of Merimée, 
Balzac, Lamennais, Hugo, and Renan. Criti- 
cism and literary history are represented by a 
great number of works, and we have space for 
only a few of the more prominent titles. The 
following seem particularly worthy of mention : 
** Nevrosés,” by Madame A. Barine ; “ Ruskin 
et la Religion de la Beauté,” by M. Robert de 
la Sizeranne; “ Ecrivains Etrangers,” by M. T. 
de Wyzéwa ; “ Henri Heine,” by M. J. Legras ; 
“ Ferdinand Lassalle,” by M. Ernest Seilliere ; 
“ Richard Wagner, Poete et Penseur,” by M. 
Henri Lichtenberger ; “La Philosophie de 
Nietzsche,” by the same writer; “La Poésie 
Italienne Contemporaine,” by “ Jean Dornis ”; 
“ Choses et Gens d’Amérique,” by “ Th. Bent- 


” 


zon”; “La Fin du Classicisme dans les Der- 
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nieres Années du X VI IIe Siecle,” by M. Louis 
Bertrand ; “ L’Elégie en France depuis Parny 
jusqu’a Lamartine,” by M. Henri Potez ; 
“Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne,” by M. 
Emile Faguet ; and M. Brunetiére’s own “ Man- 
uel de l’Histoire de la Littérature Francaise.” 
Finally, historical scholarship is represented 
by such works as “ Voltaire avant et pendant 
la Guerre de Sept Ans,” by the Duc de Broglie ; 
“ Histoire et Poésie,” by the Vte. E. M. de 
Vogiié ; “ Letters Inédites de Napoléon Ier,” 
edited by M. Lecestre ; “ Napoléon et la Fam- 
ille,” by M. Frédéric Masson ; « La Jeunesse 
de Napoléon,” by M. Arthur Chuquet; and 
M. Renouvier’s “ Philosophie Analytique de 
YHistoire.” The article ends with the follow- 
ing suggestive paragraph : 

“TI may say also that history is the gate by which 
ideas enter into literature. And, as I indicated at the 
beginning of this article, it is not sufficient for a book 
to be full of ideas to be qualified as ‘literature’: it must 
have some qualities of form and style which raise it 
above its fellows. But it is not enough for its form to 
be original or exquisite: it must contain ideas, too! 
Nothing is more generally admitted — in theory, at least, 
and discussion — and nothing is more forgotten by his- 
torians of literature, or less put into practice, than this 
two-sided truism.” 


Belgium, as is well known, has two literary 
languages, and this year something must be 
said of a third. The Belgian Germans who 
live on the frontier of Luxembourg and the 
Rhineland have begun a literary movement of 
their own which has resulted in the production 
of a number of books, of which two noteworthy 
examples are “* Ludwig Tieck als Dramaturg,” 
by Herr Bischoff, and “ Die Kritik in der 
Englischen Literatur des 17 und 18 Jabrhun- 
derts,” by Herr Paul Hamelius. The Belgian 
French books of the year include a final volume 
of Laveleye’s “« Essais et Etudes”; a work on 
the “ Socialistes Anglais,” by M. P. Verhaegen; 
“Ce Que I’Inde Doit a la Gréce,” by M. le 
Comte Goblet d’Alviella ; a book on Wagner’s 
“ Meistersinger,” by M. Maurice Kufferath ; 
and “ La Vie et l’Art en Autriche-Hongrie,” 
by M. J. G. Fréson. There is nothing very 
noticeable in poetry and fiction, although nu- 
merous titles are cited. Among the Belgian 
Flemish books, on the other hand, several works 
of pure literature are prominent. They are: 
“Madeleine,” by Miss Virginie Loveling ; 
“ Wrakken”’ (Wreck), by Heer E. de Bom ; 
‘“* Aan ’t Minnewater,” by Heer Maurits Sabbe, 
a decidedly taking sketch of the life of the 
inhabitants of Bruges; and ‘‘ Schoppenboer ” 
(The Knave of Spades), by Heer Cyriel Buysse, 





“the Flemish Zola, who once again brings 
before us unabashed the crime and shame of 
the brutalized peasants and coarse poachers of 
certain parts of Flanders.” Dramatic litera- 
ture, also, shows signs of originality in such 
pieces as “ De Bruid van Quinten Metsys ” 
(The Bride of Quinten Metsys), by Heer H. 
de Marez ; “« Koning Hagen,” by Heer Huibert 
Melis ; and “ Starkadd,” by Heer Alfred Heg- 
enscheidt. 

The most characteristic event of the Dutch 
literary year is the appearance of the fourth 
and last volume of Professor H. P. G. Quack’s 
“ De Socialisten.” 

“ The author has devoted over twenty years to chroni- 

cling the evolution of Socialism from Plato’s time to 
the present day. His aim is to describe and explain the 
historic phenomenon of Socialism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to urge upon the reader that this ideal is more 
than a passing error, and to depict the principal Socialist 
thinkers of all times.” 
Socialism, or at least sociology, seems to be the 
chief subject of the day in Holland, as is 
further evidenced by Mrs. Goekoop’s “ Hilda 
van Suylenburg,” a plea in fiction for the eman- 
cipation of women, Miss Helene Mercier’s 
“Sociale Schetsen,” Dr. C. J. Wynaendts 
Francken’s “ Sociale Ethiek,” a collection of 
“Verzamelde Opstellen,” by the principal 
Dutch advocates of socialism, and the poems of 
the socialist editor, Heer Herman Gorter. 
Something of a surprise is the volume of “ Ver- 
zen” by Heer P. C. Boutens, a new writer. 
Works of fiction include “* Psyche,” a parable 
by Heer Couperus ; ‘‘ De Roman van Bernard 
Bandt,” by Heer H. Robbers; “ Het Eene 
Noodige ” (The One Thing Needful), by Miss 
Anna de Savornin Lohman; and * Barthold 
Meryan,” a socialistic novel by Miss Cornelie 
Huyghens. More serious works are the philo- 
sophical “ Studies” of Dr. F. van Eeden, the 
“ Gouden Eeuw” (Golden Age) of Dr. J. P. 
Muller, and the “ Era of the Patriots,” by Dr. 
H. T. Colenbrander. 

The Spanish summary does not say a word 
about the present war, which would seem to be 
non-existent as far as its effect upon the pro- 
duction of books is concerned. History and 
the allied departments of knowledge still en- 
gage the best intellectual energies of the Span- 
iards, and of the many important works de- 
scribed a few must be named here. 

“ The first place is due to the voluminous and inter- 
esting collection of ‘ Relaciones Geograficas de Indias,’ 
the opening volume of which appeared in 1881, the 
second in 1885, and the last two in 1897. Its import- 
ance lies in the fact that the immense majority of the 
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documents contained in it are official — that is to say, 
papers from the earliest times of the discovery, drawn 
up by our navigators, explorers, and authorities in 
America by order of the kings and Council of the Indies 
for the purpose of affording a knowledge in full detail 
of the new countries, and furnishing in this way a founda- 
tion solid and positive for the governmental arrange- 
ments which were framed in Spain for the colonies.” 


Other historical works are “ Los Origenes del 
Justicia de Aragon,” by Don Julian Ribera ; 
“ Alquimia en Espajiia,” by Professor Luanco ; 
and the first two volumes of a “ Historia Critica 
y Documentada de las Comunidades de Cas- 
tilla,” edited by Sefior Danvila. A great crit- 
ical edition of the works of Quevedo is well 
under way. Fiction is represented by the “ El 
Abuelo” of Seiior Galdos, two small volumes 
of stories by Don Juan Valera, “ El Saludo de 
las Brujas,” by Sefiora Bazin, and “ Figura y 
Paisatje,” a collection of tales by Seiior Nar- 
ciso Oller. “ Poets continue to crop up in 
Catalonia,” and “on the stage there is abso- 
lutely nothing new of any note to be chroni- 
cled,” are the two most interesting of the items 
remaining to be quoted. 
In Greece,— 
“The unfortunate war against Turkey has been pre- 
judicial to the literary production of the twelvemonth. 
t has led to various hasty and inferior records of its 
history. The best historical work of the year is the 
‘ History of the Empire of Niewa and the Despotism of 
Epiras (1204-1261),’ by Mr. Anton Miliarakis, who 
is well known for a number of excellent works on geog- 
raphy. His present subject deserves special notice, as 
it has not been treated by anyone since Finlay’s time, 
whose work was then comprehensive, but it is not ade- 
quate now in view of the fresh material available. The 
relation of Finlay to the history of the Empire of Niewa 
is much the same as that of Fallmerayer to the ‘ History 
of the Empire of Trebizond,’ his book with that title 
being the best he ever wrote. But here, too, seventy 
years have enlarged the material which the German 
historian used, and Mr. Trypbon Evangelides was happy 
in his choice of the same subject, in spite of the fact 
that further unedited matter by Dr. Papadopulos Kera- 


meus and Professor Lambros is announced, but still 
unpublished.” 


Other historical works are a “ History of Nau- 
plia from the Oldest Times to the Present Day,” 
by Mr. Michael Lambrynides ; “The Greek 
Schools in Roumania,” by Mr. Theodurus 
Athanasiu ; and “ Foreign Rule and Kingship 
in Greece, 1821-1897,” by Mr. George Phil- 
aretos. Miscellaneous literature is represented 
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Psycharis ; “ The Victory of Leonidas,” a com- 
edy by Mr. Charalambos Anrinos ; and “ Rhi- 
gas,” a tragedy by Mr. A. Provelegios. Two 
volumes of poetry are the “Grave,” by Mr. 
Kostis Palamas, and “Songs of the Desert,” 
by Mr. Konstantin Hatzopulos. 

Literary Hungary, according to its present 
chronicler, is making gratifying progress. 

« We never had so many writers of all kinds as at 
present. Our wealth of expression is increasing rapidly, 
our language is daily becoming finer, richer, more varied, 
and with the increase in the number of authors coincides 
an astonishing widening of the circle of readers. The 
heroes of the revolution of 1848, the jubilee of which 
we celebrated a few months ago, could not have imagined 
that the sale of an Hungarian novel would ever reach 
6,000 to 8,000 copies, or that an enormous work like 
the ‘ Pallas Great Lexicon,’ the Hungarian Encyclopedia 
Britannica — which I have already mentioned more 
than once, and the sixteenth and concluding volume of 
which saw the light recently — would ever become a 
possibility, and obtain, as it did, a circulation of 30,000. 
Anyone who had ventured to predict a time when the 
aggregate issue of the metropolitan dailies would exceed 
100,000 copies would have been ridiculed as a patriotic 
dreamer.” 

While the national drama is in a state of decay, 
fiction and poetry flourish exceedingly. Besides 
many short stories and lesser novels, two works 
of fiction have made a great stir. They are 
“The Dawn Is Sure to Come,” by Mr. Gyula 
Werner; and “The Immigrants,” by Mrs. 
Szikra. The author of the latter book “ lashes 
most severely the snobbism of the lower gentry 
of Hungary, who endeavour to intrude upon the 
aristocracy proper. She writes with a full 
knowledge of things and persons about these 
adventurers without means and manners.” The 
great poetical success of the year is Mr. Andor 
Kozma’s “ Satires.” “This is a truly splendid 
production. Though bitingly sarcastic, these 
timely verses are never really injurious. The 
poet’s art in mastering the most difficult forms 
of versification is admirable.’’ Other important 
books are “ The Life and Work of Michael 
Munkaesy,” by Mr. Dezsé Malonyay ; “ Trav- 
els in the Caucasus,” by Count Jeno Zichy ; 
« Adam Smith’s System and Its Philosophical 
Basis,” by Mr. Akos Navratil; «The Social 
System of Thomas Carlyle,” by Mr. Eugen 
Gaul; a treatise on “ Art,” by “ our foremost 
philosopher,” Mr. Bernat Alexander ; and 
“The Fortunatus Legend in Literature,” by 


by a work on Plato’s * Laws,” by Mr. Miltiades | Professor Lizir. Lastly, the jubilee of 1848 


Pantazis ; * Music among the Ancient Greeks 
and the Delphic Hymn to Apollo,” by Mr. 
Themistokles Polykrates ; “Sea Tactics of the 
Ancients,” by Mr. Konstantin Rados; “ The 
Dream of Janniris,” a novel by Mr. Johann 


has given rise to a number of important histor- 
ical books, such as Mr. Gyérgy Gracza’s “ His- 
tory of the Struggle for Independence,” Mr. 
Jokai-Brody’s “ 1848,” and Mr. Boross-Laur- 
encic’s “ Album of the Struggle for Freedom.” 
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ENGLISH AND SPANISH SEA POWER.* 





The wondrousness of the Elizabethan age is 
a commonplace, but one phase of it — the dis- 
location of the Spanish colonial empire by the 
daring achievements of Raleigh, Grenville, 
Drake, and Hawkins — has a peculiar interest 
for us who are to-day watching the breaking 
of the last link in the chain. Mr. Corbett’s 
history of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy” is, 
therefore, particularly apposite. In reading it 
one feels that the thought of the nation is the 
thought of the race, and is conscious of the 
moral and racial connection between those cap- 
tains then and these to-day. 

Probably no spot on the surface of England 
of equal area was so fertile in men of action 
in the time of Elizabeth as Devonshire. The 
group of unforgotten heroes that issued thence 
— Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh — flung the En- 
glish flag around the globe, and, as one has 
said, * hit, as with ceaseless lightning-strokes, 
the ships and coasts and power of Spain.” The 
Elizabethan seaman was no mere sailor. He 
was of the age in which he lived, and was lifted 
up by large ideas and grand purposes. The 
passion for adventure and discovery which led 
Frobisher into three vain voyages in search of 
the Northwest Passage, and sent Sir John Davis 
on the elusive Cathayan quest, was only equalled 
by English hatred of the Spaniard, whether as 
a cruel trader, a heartless colonist, or an inquis- 
itorial fanatic. The mixture of these motives 
of the corsair and the theologian resulted in 
that curious combination of Puritanism and 
piracy which is a psychic feature of the epoch. 
One of the most interesting paragraphs Mr. 
Corbett has penned is this: 

“To men who went to their Bible for their opinions 
as we go to our newspapers, the Papists easily became 
Egyptians to be despuiled, Amalekites to be destroyed. 
It was a creed that came comfortably to a pirate, and 
yet it would be to misread the times to doubt that it 
was not also a real conviction. To the earnest, and 
particularly the uneducated, Protestant, the Catholics 
were idolators. For him the mass was an abomination, 
as honestly loathed as by earnest Catholics it was de- 
voutly loved. The two sentiments are correlative, and 
to ignore the force of the one is to underrate the depth 
of the other. Nor must we forget the large class that 
stood between the two extremes of religious opinion,— 
a class of men ambitious of name and fortune, bent on 
achieving their careers, and yet by instinct or education 





* DRAKE AND THE TupoR Navy. With a History of the 
Rise of England as a Maritime Power. By Julian S. Corbett. 
In two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





scrupulous enough to reject any means for which a re- 
ligious sanction was not to be found. . . . The chaplain 
of Drake’s ship . . . solemnly told him that it was law- 
ful to recover his losses upon the King of Spain; and 
Bishop Jewell, we are told, had given to Elizabeth his 
opinion that to exact reprisals from the Spaniards would 
be pleasing in the sight of God.” 

Francis Drake was the son of a Devonshire 
farmer, and was born in the mid-years of the 
English revolt against Rome. The seed of 
Catholic hatred was in the family. In his boy- 
hood, “so clear was the issue, so intense the 
party feeling, that children forgot their games 
to play at politics. They snowballed the Span- 
ish ambassador ; they fought mock-combats 
between Wyatt and the Prince of Spain, and 
once were barely prevented from hanging the 
lad who played the part of Philip.” His father, 
who had suffered in his fortunes, got a place 
among the seamen in the King’s navy to read 
prayers to them, and during his famous son’s 
early years was stationed at Gillingham Reach, 
just below Chatham, which was the eastern 
headquarters of the navy. Here, “ where the 
old navy hulks were like playfellows, and the 
river a taskmaster to be learned and humored,” 
Drake got the first bent toward the sea which 
his kinship with Hawkins confirmed. When 
he was eighteen he went with the latter as third 
officer of a ship to Biscay. Soon after, at a 
time which cannot be determined, and on an 
unknown vessel, he shipped to the Indies. In 
1567 he joined Hawkins’s third Indian voyage. 
On this expedition the affair of Nombre de Dios 
won him acommand. A three-years independ- 
ent voyage followed (1571-1574), during 
which Drake systematically rifled the towns of 
the Spanish Main. It was on this trip that 
from the ridge of the Cordilleras the first En- 
glish eyes saw the wondrous waters of the South 
Sea open before them ; and then it was that the 
ambition was born within him to circumnavi- 
gate the globe. But though Drake was the first 
commander so to do (1577-1580), the great- 
ness of this feat lies rather in his marvellous 
seamanship, and as the prophecy of English 
colonial empire, than in rounding Cape Horn 
and crossing the Pacific. In Drake’s time the 
problem of the navigation of the North Pacific 
had been solved, so that “ this part of his feat,” 
as Mr. Corbett points out, “‘ can in no way com- 


pare with Magellan's heroic venture across what 


was then an absolutely trackless waste.” 
When one reads of the amazing difficulties 
which Drake met from storm and tempest off 
the Straits, one can well believe that to English- 
men the empire of the sea is given. Let Mr. 
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Corbett and the log of the Golden Hind tell 
the story of Drake’s adventures off Cape Horn: 


“ They were involved in a maze of tortuous channels 
where, buffeted hither and thither by constantly chang- 
ing winds that without warning swept down upon them 
in icy squalls from every direction, they were in contin- 
ual danger of wreck. Above them frowned tiers of 
glaciers and peaks higher and more fantastic than they 
had ever seen. Below them were depths no cable could 
fathom. All the terrors of the abandoned passage 
were about them, and they seemed at the mercy of 
God. Still they straggled on, and by the seventeenth 
day bad the South Sea before them. . . . For two days 
they stood northwest . . . and the worst of their dan- 
gers seemed past, when they were struck by a gale from 
the northeast which proved to be of a severity far beyond 
anything they had ever heard of. ‘God,’ says the Nar- 
rative, ‘ by a contrary wind and terrible tempest, seemed 
to set himself against us.’ Day after day they drove in 
snow and darkness to west-southwest before a storm that 
continually increased in fury. To add to their terrors, 
at the end of a week there was an eclipse of the moon, 
and a fortnight later, in the nighttime, the Marigold 
disappeared and was never heard of again. . . . By the 
end of the month they had been driven, as they caleu- 
lated, beyond the fifty-seventh parallel and some two 
hundred leagues to the westward. With October the 
weather slightly mended, and they managed to work 
back to the northeast, so that by the 7th they were able 
to anchor among some islands a little to the north of 
the point where they had emerged from the Straits. It 
was the first land they had seen since a month before 
they had met the gale. Exhausted with their toil, they 
were enjoying the prospect of riding out the storm in 
peace, when, a few hours after anchoring, a squall caught 
them. The Golden Hind parted her cable, the Elizabeth 
had to slip hers, and though both vessels managed to 
regain the open sea, they almost immediately lost sight 
of each other and never met again. . . . Meanwhile, 
the Admiral was once more driven to the southward; 
nor was it until he had been carried as low as the fifty- 
fifth parallel that the terrific weather moderated. At 
this height he was able to run in among some islands; 
. » « but even here they had but little rest. In two 
days a renewal of the gale drove them from their an- 
chors, and increased to such violence that they regarded 
their escape from the lee shore and the unprecedented 
seas as no less than a miracle. When it abated a little 
they ran in again among some islands — probably in 
Darwin Sound, not many leagues to the south of their 
former anchorage. But again the foul weather in- 
ereased. The Golden Hind lost another anchor and 
cable, and once more Drake's consummate seamanship 
was like an interposition of Providence to save them. 
A storm of such fury and persistence was beyond all 
experience. ‘The like of it,’ says the Narrative, ‘no 
traveller had felt, neither hath there ever been such a 
tempest that any records make mention of, so violent 
and of such contiauance, since Noah's flood, for it lasted 
from September 7 tu October 28—full fifty-two days.’” 


After these experiences, Drake, in a single 
vessel, continued his way northward, reaching 
the Chilian and Peruvian coasts, and finally 
falling in with the treasure-ship of the viceroy 
of Peru, laden with thirteen chests of pieces of 
eight, eighty pounds of gold and twenty-six tons 








of silver, besides jewels and plate. The effect 
of these daring enterprises upon the Spanish 
colonies was great. Mexico, Central America, 
the west coast, were filled with alarm. Prayers 
were offered in the churches for deliverance 
from Drake, and the Bishop of Guatemala 
offered the provincial governor the bells of 
his cathedral to be melted down into guns. 

Meanwhile Drake’s sole thought was how to 
get home in safety. He believed that there 
was choice of four routes : one by the Moluccas 
and Cape of Good Hope ; one by the Straits of 
Magellan —the way he had come ; a third by 
Norway, or “ The Northeast Passage” of Ca- 
bot’s Muscovy Company; the fourth by the 
famous “ Northwest Passage’’ which Martin 
Frobisher lived for and Hendrik Hudson died 
for. But the Admiral at last concluded that 
safety advised the known Portuguese route, 
and so, after skirting the coast of North Amer- 
ica beyond Cape Mendocino with no sign of 
the looked-for Straits, and having taken pos- 
session of California in the name of his Queen, 
he bent his course straight for the East Indies. 
The immortal voyage of nearly three years 
ended late in September, when the Golden 
Hind dropped anchor in Plymouth Sound. 
Knighthood was Drake’s reward. 

The great man returned at a welcome mo- 
ment, for early in 1580 the last of the Avis, 
the reigning house of Portugal, had died, and 
Philip II. immediately laid claim to the throne 
in right of his wife. Protestant Europe was 
aghast. The political situation was a crisis. 

“If Philip had been formidable before, he was doubly 
formidable now. Besides the whole of the East Indies, 
America, and the African settlements, he could claim 
all the Peninsula; of the Italian states, Sicily, Naples, 
Sardinia, and the Duchy of Milan; and in the north, all 
of what is now Holland and Belgium. . . . To appre- 
ciate the prominence into which the new situation ulti- 
mately forced Drake, the position of other powers must 
be borne in mind. The Pope, between fear of the old 
rivalry of a real empire and hatred of the heretic powers, 
must be practically neutral. France was equally incapa- 
ble of action. She was at this time divided between the 
Valois king at Paris, representing the national Gallican 
Chureh, the Bourbon Henry of Navarre, head of the 
Huguenots and champion of reformation, and lastly, 
the Ultramontane Guises leaning on Rome and Spain. 
Germany was as much divided.” 

It fell, then, upon England alone to face Spain’s 
imperial designs and the counter-reformation. 
Drake, appealed to by Walsingham, with ready 
wit recommended the seizure of the Azores; 
but the scheme failed because of Elizabeth’s 
false policy of mixing commercialism and pol- 
ities. She allowed the Muscovy Company a 
share in the enterprise, so that it degenerated 
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into a disastrous filibustering expedition. As 
if to accomplish its ruin, Drake himself, much 
to his disgust, was kept at home, * because, in 
view of the warlike outlook, it was thought 
unwise to let him leave the country.” But civil 
honors — the mayoralty of Plymouth, member- 
ship in the Royal Navy Commission, and finally 
election to Parliament — were paltry rewards 
for a man of action in those stirring times. 

At this point it is a matter of amazement to 
one unacquainted with the diplomacy of the 
sixteenth century to be told that, in spite of 
these years of privateering and reprisal by both 
Spain and England, the two powers were yet 
technically at peace. Mr. Corbett has some 
illuminating paragraphs upon the international 
law of the time. He says: 

«“ The feature of international relations which most 
sharply distinguishes the sixteenth century from our 
own time is the length to which hostilities could be 
pushed without leading to an open rupture. Continually 
we encounter the phenomena of two powers standing 
with regard to each other in a position that was neither 
peace nor war... . It was ther in foreign affairs a 
recognized proceeding for a sovereign to seek redress 
ia one of the various forms of hostility which by the 


consent of international lawyers were regarded as fall- 
ing short of war.” 


The incensed condition of the two nations, how- 
ever, at last (in 1584) found vent. The ex- 
pansive force of English commerce, the adven- 
turous and militant spirit of the nation, and 
religious fervor, all combined for the inevitable 
duel. At this moment the Spanish monarchy 
was at its height. The acquisition of Portugal 
by Philip had given him what he had long de- 
sired —an Atlantic fleet ; for hitherto, save the 
galleons and frigates of the Indian Guard, the 
Spanish king had no standing navy. More- 
over, the latter, since they were maintained by 
a special tax levied upon those merchants en- 
gaged in traffic, were not legally available for 
the purposes of the Empire. 

In 1584, for the fifth time, Drake sailed on 
a two-years crnise to the Indies, harrying the 
Spanish coast on the way out, and relieving 
Raleigh’s Virginia colony on the return. Events 
moved fast with him now. In 1587 he was ac- 
tive in new depredations on the Spanish coasts, 
which he described as “ singeing the King of 
Spain's beard.”’ In 1588 English naval prowess 
reached its height in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, though Drake did not play the most 
prominent part in those stirring events. Like 
Nelson, Drake was great enough to disobey 
orders at times when his judgment advised. 
This conduct not unnaturally angered his su- 





periors, so that the official dispatches give lit- 
tle light concerning his work in those memo- 
rable channel engagements, though we know 
he was not punished for his independence. 
The truth is, the great Admiral never could 
work successfully under instructions, and the 
red tape of officialdom in 1589, when the Lis- 
bon Expedition was entrusted to him, brought 
him into disgrace. The loss of the Revenge 
in the next year restored him to favor. For 
some years he was employed on Parliamentary 
commissions and on missions, and at last, in 
1596, again found himself in command of a 
squadron. The objective point was Panama — 
still a virgin city. But times had changed in 
the twenty years since Drake had reconnoitred 
it from the forest along the Isthmus road, and 
this neither the Queen nor Drake himself ap- 
preciated. 

“In the failure to grasp that Spain had become a 
great sea-power, with a fleet in a constant state of prep- 
aration, and admirals well practised in protecting large 
numbers of ships, lay the fatal misconception that over- 
hung the whole expedition.” 

Elizabeth never gave the slightest evidence of 
grasping even the elementary principles of na- 
val warfare, and what England had achieved 
had been in spite of her. Of Drake Mr. Cor- 
bett has something to say in palliation, for, 
with the knowledge at his command, the project 
was sound. The trouble was that he had been 
kept out of touch with the enemy for five years, 
and, moreover, naturally expected to repeat his 
former triumphs. He could only judge by the 
experience of his first great expedition. Mis- 
fortune attended the entire voyage, — at Las 
Palmas, at Guadeloupe, at Porto Rico. From 
present evidence Spannish gunnery has wofully 
declined since those days, for as the fleet made 
the harbor at Porto Rico, 

“The batteries opened so hot a fire that the surprise 
was on the part of the English, and as the Spanish 
gunners got the range the fire grew deadly. A shot 
got home in the Defiance’s mizzen, another crashed 
through her main cabin where Drake and his officers 
were sitting at supper, and with disastrous effect. The 
Adwmiral had his seat shot from under him; Sir Nicho- 
las Clifford and Brute Brown, a great favorite of Drake, 
were mortally wounded, and several others more or less 
hurt.” 

Worst of all, Drake, in his own words, had 
hardly any time left to serve God.” He was 
ill to death of dysentery, but the brave spirit 
in him would not yet down. Nombre de Dios, 
the scene of his earliest exploits, La Hacha, 
and Santa Marta were successfully attacked, 
as if in amends for earlier disaster. But the 
heaviness increased upon him, and on January 
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27, 1597, Francis Drake died and was buried 
at sea off the coast of Honduras. 

Yet his work died not with him. Drake 
was more than “a daring navigator and a 
prince of corsairs of whom England is half 
ashamed to be proud.” It was he whose pre- 
science saw the importance sea-power was to 
have upon his country’s history. He was a 
statesman whose thought and achievement has 
made him one of the conscious creators of 
Greater Britain. The British Empire is his 
monument, as it is Clive’s and Nelson’s and 
Canning’s. 

In praising the Admiral, a word in praise 
of his historian must not be withheld. Mr. 
Corbett has done his work so well that it would 
seem no manuscript has been left untouched. 
Black-letter tomes from the Records and Rolls 
Office, the treasures of the British Museum, 
state documents, Spanish, Dutch, and French 
archives, and family papers, —all have been 
searched and compared by a practised student. 
The specialist will rejoice in the technical ac- 
count of the development of naval art in the 
sixteenth century, and the initiated will find 
in these two volumes a mass of supplemental 
information upon the politics of the time, its 
statecraft and diplomacy. 

James WestraLL THOMPSON. 


A GREAT AMERICAN LAWYER.* 


Circumstances sometimes make men : some- 
times men make circumstances. The man with 
an idea fulfils this latter principle. He sees its 
efficacy, and allows nothing to hinder him. 
Toil and sacrifice, even contempt and antago- 
nism, have no weight. He pushes on to suc- 
cess. He leads human thought, and leaves his 
impress upon human life. 

To say that these words describe the career 
of David Dudley Field would be much easier 
than to give an exact picture of his life’s pur- 
pose and achievement. But it was the desire 
to give just such a picture that prompted Mr. 
Field's brother, Dr. Henry M. Field, to write 
the noble biography now presented to us. No 
one could be better fitted for this work, for 
perhaps no one else knew his brother so well ; 
and although the editor speaks of himself as 
“a layman,” his lack of technical legal knowl- 
edge is more than compensated by the acquired 
literary skill of many years. His mastery of 

*Tue Lire o J M. 
Field. With portraits, "New Tock Charles Seribacr’s Some 





the many questions involved, and his under- 
standing of the great lawyer's purpose, indicate 
frequent conferences between the men, and a 
close bond of confidence and affection. 

Before Mr. Field’s death in 1894, at the age 
of almost ninety years, he had long been recog- 
nized as one of the greatest men in his profes- 
sion. He loved the law. He had mastered its 
principles. He had been eminently successful. 
His practice was large and lucrative. But he 
saw its faults both in expression and practice. 
During the best years of his life he wrought 
for the reformation of the law itself. He be- 
lieved that it should be administered with less 
of process, in order that men might have its 
help with less of delay and at a minimum cost. 

Mr. Field was led to this great object of his 
life by seeing the possible injustice of legal 
proceedings. Even to those outside the profes- 
sion the words “ law and equity ” are perfectly 
familiar. We would suppose that the terms 
refer to such laws as shall secure what every- 
one sees to be equitable. But not so. Equity 
may manifestly point one way, while the law 
may be directly opposed to this. Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury, speaking before the English 
Law Amendment Society, revealed the condi- 
tions when he said that it was “a shame that 
a party could recover a judgment on one side 
of Westminster Hall, and on the other be 
branded as a rogue for having recovered it.” 

The more thoroughly he considered * the 
body of common law,” and its methods of pro- 
cedure, the more of injustice he beheld. Com- 
mon law! What is it? Not, as some suppose, 
those rules founded on the great basal princi- 
ples of justice, commonly held among men as 
universaily right. These would certainly win 
and retain our regard. But no, not this. Com- 
mon law is only common usage. It is not a 
compilation of the laws enacted by legislatures, 
but consists of precedents, — the decisions of 
judges, some of them wise, some otherwise ; 
some weak, some wicked. Is it any wonder 
that a lover of justice should be dissatisfied 
with such a system? Mr. Field would not 
destroy law because he did not like it, but would 
improve it because he so loved it. And so, 
from 1839, for fifty-five years he devoted him- 
self to this great task. Through his efforts 
the legislature in New York, in 1847, appointed 
a commission, of which he became chairman, to 
present codes of civil and criminal procedure. 
These were completed m 1850, and covered the 
whole ground of remedial law. The work had 
fallen almost entirely on Mr. Field, but such 
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was his eagerness for the cause that he cheer- 
fully assumed the burdens. 

The successful working of the reform meth- 
ods in New York led other States to adopt 
Mr. Field’s codes. And the influence was not 
confined to this continent. English statesmen 
saw the benefits, and immediately sought to 
profit from Mr. Field’s work. Then he deter- 
mined to go still farther, even to the reforma- 
tion and codification of the whole body of com- 
mon law; to throw out what was needless and 
manifestly unjust; to put desirable decisions 
into simplest and best possible language, and 
to “ reduce into a written and systematic code 
the whole body of the law.”” The New York 
Legislature, in 1857, appointed commissioners 
to perform this work, but allowed no compen- 
sation in any way. “The law was to be made 
so plain that every man could understand it, 
and so obviously just that all should approve 
it.” In this work Mr. Field had the partial 
assistance of the other commissioners, but the 
greater part of the work and the expense de- 
volved upon him. Day and night he worked 
with a persistence almost incredible, until, in 
1865, on his sixtieth birthday, the last report 
was made to the legislature. The codes for 
New York had been written. The civil code, 
the penal code, and the political code give the 
substantive law. Two others, the codes of civil 
and of criminal procedure, prescribe the prac- 
tice of the courts and define their jurisdiction. 
Thus, for nearly eighteen years had Mr. Field 
labored, and at last the great work was ready 
for use. 

One would suppose that common sense would 
dictate an immediate adoption of such an im- 
proved formulation of laws and methods. But 
to-day, after thirty-three years, New York State 
has only partially adopted them, — not because 
of imperfections, but because there are men 
small enough, and yet with enough of influence, 
to hinder the adoption of codes which would 
simplify the processes of law, and make less 
work for lawyers. 

The task, however, was not in vain. Other 
States have seen the advantages which Mr. 
Field’s own State has neglected ; so that, at the 
present time, it is estimated that forty millions 
of American citizens are enjoying the help 
which Mr. Field’s work made possible. En- 
gland also has been helped. English colonies 
the world over have incorporated these reforms. 
While travelling in India he was surprised to 
find courts of law working under rules which 
he had written, word for word, in his library 





in New York City. And even in Singapore 
and Hongkong he saw justice administered 
according to statutes which he had worded. 

A still larger conception presented itself to 
him. It was nothing less than the codification 
of international laws. His interests were 
world-wide. In his travels in every land he had 
become intimately acquainted with the states- 
men of the world. In this new undertaking he 
found an interest already existing, but no one 
ready to assume the task. He had already 
reached an age when most men plan to make 
their work easier; but with a great thought 
before him, and with the encouragement of the 
world’s legal thinkers, he began a work so vast 
that even with skilled assistance it required 
seven years of unremitting toil before he could 
produce his “ Draft ef Outlines of International 
Law.” It was not a final statement, for he felt 
that International Law was progressive ; but it 
was a good foundation, and strengthened an 
international sentiment. 

Mr. Field was interested in all public mat- 
ters, wherever men live. The previously un- 
written history of Lincoln’s first nomination 
shows Mr. Field as a power among ambitious 
and contending forces, and tells us who really 
gave us our great War President. His partici- 
pation and leadership in the peace parliaments 
in different lands reveal his influence and his 
purpose. Only once did Mr. Field hold public 
office, and then for only two months, to fill an 
unexpired term in Congress, while the Electoral 
Commission was at work in 1876. At no time 
did he occupy the Judge’s bench ; such honors 
he left for others, while he devoted himself to 
bis chosen task of the revision and classification 
of the laws. 

This is but a part of the record which Dr. 
Field has given of his distinguished brother's 
eareer. Such a life-story, told in such a way, 
should be of interest, not only to members of 
the bar, but to thinking men and women in 


every walk of life. Harry W. REeEp. 





Tue following extract is from a letter recently written 
by Mr. Henryk Sienkiewiez to Mr. Curtin, his English 
translator: “I receive a multitude of letters from 
America. In a few weeks upward of two hundred and 
seventy have come to me, and eight or ten new ones 
arrive every day. These letters are so many in num- 
ber that in view of my work and family afflictions I 
have been unable to answer them. I shall send replies 
to all those letters, but not till I have finished ‘ The 
Knights of the Cross.’ That work done, I shall take up 
at once the letters sent me from America, for that coun- 
try and the people who are masters of it are to me truly 
and profoundly sympathetic.” 
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LESSONS IN THE ART OF WAR.* 


« Letters on Strategy,” by Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen, is published in the En- 
glish “Wolseley Series” of military books. The 
work is translated into straightforward, idio- 
matic, military English ; the editor is Captain 
Walter H. James of the English army. It is 
in two volumes which are excellently printed, 
and the elaborate maps and plans are carefully 
drawn. 

The letters do not treat of abstract rules of 
strategy, but deduce their lessons from actual 
campaigns. The campaigns considered are the 
Napoleonic campaign of 1806 against the Prus- 
sians, which ended in the battle of Jena; the 
campaign of 1859 in Italy, in which the last 
Napoleon fought the Austrians under Gyulai; 
and the campaigns of the Franco-Prussian War 
in 1870. 

As the reader interested in military studies 
knows, the late Prince Kraft was the author of 
several highly valued works on military sub- 
jects. Among our own army men his “ Con- 
versations on Cavalry ” is held in high esteem. 
Captain James says of Prince Kraft: 

“ He was not only known as one of Prussia’s ablest 
soldiers, but also as one of the best of German military 
authors. During the wars of 1866 and 1870 he com- 
manded the artillery of the Guard (an army corps of 
three divisions), and in the latter part of the Franco- 
Prussian war be directed the artillery operations against 


Paris.” 

So much for an introduction to a work which 
needs nothing more than an introduction. The 
present reviewer has given these “ Letters on 
Strategy ” great attention, and it seems to him 
that there is no other work with which he is 
acquainted, however great the military genius 
of its author, that will set the student better in 
the way of learning the art of strategy. Prince 
Kraft studied the art of war under the old 
masters ; he lived his life in the army ; he had 
vast experience in war ; evidently his mind was 
absorbed in his profession, and certainly he 
was a gallant soldier. He knew the dangers of 
war, and liked them for the honor there was in 
braving them. Fortunately, so good a soldier 
possessed also the rare art of the teacher. No 
technical book could be more pleasantly written. 

In the first place, Prince Kraft does away 
with abstractions, and with the numbered rules 
and their unnumbered exceptions which, he 
says, used to put him to sleep when he was a 

* Lerrers on Stratecy. By General Prince Kraft 2u 


Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. In two volumes, with maps. * Wolse- 
ley Series.'" New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








student. He does not believe in learning the 
dry formulas and rules of the books which, 
after all, teach one very little about war and 
only give him a distaste for the subject. But 
having discarded the learning of the books, he 
does not delight the student by saying that 
there is little left to learn: on the contrary, he 
says that only the study and the experience of 
years will make a fair general officer, or an 
efficient staff officer. Prince Kraft shows that 
the knowledge which largely goes to make the 
strategist is the knowledge of almost countless 
details. Napoleon excelled in this sort of know!- 
edge. Genius without the knowledge of these 
details would be helpless. 

Certainly Germany, which called itself The 
Nation in Arms,” has gone a long way towards 
discovering what are the secrets of military 
success. The best energies of its best men have 
been given to the study of this question. In 
this important time in our own country, when 
every day witnesses the appointment of civil- 
ians and other inexperienced men to staff posi- 
tions in our army, I cannot forbear quoting 
what one of the best of these German authori- 
ties says as to the necessary technical knowl- 
edge of the staff officer : 

« A good strategist requires a vast amount of knowl- 
edge. Not only must he be acquainted with the organ- 
ization of his own and foreign armies, he must be 
thoroughly up in the proper mode of issuing orders, 
instructions, and march tables: he must know all about 
marches, camping, cantonments and bivouacs, lines of 
communication and supplies, besides what is wanted 
with regard to weapons, ammunition, and clothing. He 
must be able to make miiitary sketches and to recon- 
noitre, be well posted in all matters concerning fortifi- 
eations and fighting, understand the management of 
telegraphs and railways, and the transport of the 
wounded. He must be well acquainted with statistics, 
so as to know the capabilities of a country, and the num- 
ber of troops it can maintain, and should be sufficiently 
well up ia civil administration to be able to rule a con- 
quered country until the regular civil officials can take 
over this duty. He must be able to judge the carrying 
capacity of a railroad and appraise the power of resist- 
ance of a fortress, having regard to its position, con- 
struction, and garrison.” 

In the present war our national existence is 
not at stake, to be sure, and we shall be vic- 
torious whoever are our staff officers; but if 
our country is not at stake, the lives of our 
countrymen are, and certainly when our coun- 
trymen go out to fight and risk their lives for 
us we should not, by the appointment of ineffi- 
cient staff officers, make their fight any harder 
or their risk any greater. On every page of 
these two volumes by Prince Kraft he shows 
how good or evil came from the work of the 
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staff. Anyone reading these volumes will hope 
that before another war, before another cam- 
paign in this war, army appointments may be 
forever cut loose from politics and favoritism, 
and that the appointing power may appreciate 
its serious duty — its duty as serious as life 
and death, its duty which is bound up with its 
honor — to appoint over our brave soldiers the 
best military men that the country affords. 

A very instructive matter that Prince Kraft 
notices in every war he writes of is the influence 
of politics. In each war, politics was, on one 
side or the other, a cause of disaster. It is only 
by sheer luck that popular demand as to mili- 
tary movements is not wrong. In 1870 Me- 
Mahon was driven by the Paris newspapers and 
the Chamber of Deputies to take a step contrary 
to military reason. It was a step bound to fail. 
It ended in the battle of Sedan. 

Prince Kraft was a firm disbeliever in coun- 
cils of war. He believed that these councils were 
bad in every way. In the campaign of 1806, 
the combined plan of all the generals was worse 
than the poorest plan proposed by any of them. 

To show the perfection to which the German 
commissary department attained, the author 
states that during the great war he recalls only 
two days when the men did not have proper 
rations. Those were the days of the battles of 
St. Privat and Sedan. There is no reason why 
we cannot do as well. 

If these books could be widely read they 
would do much towards teaching what are the 
duties of soldiers, officers, generals, legislatures, 
newspapers, and cabinets in war, and in pre- 


aring for war. 
ae WILLISTON Fisu. 


MEDLEVAL LAW AND POLITICS.* 


A more inclusive title than that Mr. Jenks 
has chosen for his “* Law and Politics in the 
Middle Ages’ would be difficult to find. Yet 
such a careful study of the book as its merit 
warrants will prove the exactitude of the title. 
The work is not, however, a complete history 
of medieval times, which is fairly implied in 
words so comprehensive as /aw and politics — 
this would be to assign to them a quantitative, 
when they are to be taken in a qualitative 
sense ; but rather an inquiry into the origins 
and natures of the laws and polities of Western 
Europe between the break-up of Roman and 





the establishment of modern methods of legis- 
lation and government. 

In the late Professor von Ihering’s “ The 
Evolution of the Aryan,” an admirable exam- 
ple of close argument from historic law to pre- 
historic custom is to be had, wherein seemingly 
inexplicable matters in the lex scripta are at 
last compelled to unfold themselves in a pan- 
orama, dimly lighted but not indistinct, of 
national happenings in the days of demigods. 
This monumental work is the evolution of the 
Aryan in a double sense: it is the latest pro- 
duct in the process of evolution of the methods 
made most familiar to us through the writings 
of Sir Henry Maine. Mr. Jenks has not pro- 
gressed so far, nor are his pretensions so great. 
There is nothing in his ratiocination which 
makes us involuntarily exclaim in admiration, 
as in the elder work. He is more cautious, and 
does not find it needful to pass some of his 
topics on the run, as it were, in his haste to 
illamine a vast area with facts which at best 
are dim. If he is less clever, he is still original ; 
though his work is only one of many, filling a 
necessary place with credit if not with distine- 
tion — a step towards the goal, if not the goal 
itself. It may be that no one will ever do more 
than round out von Ihering’s work where his 
lamented death left it confessedly incomplete ; 
it is a certainty that Mr. Jenks’s study will find 
some of its conclusions embodied in some mas- 
terly consideration of the question of the ob- 
scuration of his own place as an investigator. 
“It aims to deal only with conduct, not with 
speculation ; with action, not with thought,” he 
says of his work. “It should be further con- 
fessed that the book makes no pretence of 
severe scholarship,” he adds. We hasten to 
supplement these explanations with comment of 
our own : it leaves established in a manner both 
clear and comprehensive the simple thesis which 
he sets out to demonstrate, “that law, at any 
rate in the Middle Ages, is not the arbitrary 
command of authority, but something entirely 
different.” 

Palpably, this is a flight in the face of Aus- 
tinian dogma. In Germany, where the multi- 
plicity of special students in all fields of thought 
leave conflicting theories in nearly all of them, 
a clash of authorities from which the final 
spark of truth is to leap, it is a comparatively 
light matter to dispute the conclusions of any 
thinker, however profound — sometimes it is a 
mere question of marshalling the appropriate 








* Law AND Pourrics IN THE Mippte Acss. By Edward 
Jenks, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


monographs on the subject in opposition. In 
England, where the national love for precedent 
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and authority is frequently overwhelming, the 
skilful limitation of Professor Austin’s famous 
definition is to be imputed to Mr. Jenks both 
for courage and zeal for truth. Yet his rea- 
soning, always cogent, is by no means startling 
in either premises or conclusion. The Austinian 
theory, that “ law is a command of the State,” 
is found to fit affairs very well indeed when in 
that condition we call “ final” because our own 
notions have not advanced beyond it. But it 
fails us when we inquire into the beginnings of 
things. Something even more remote than 
Blackstone’s definition of custom is implied, 
and here is to be sought the seed of the lex non 
scripta. Mr. Jenks brings this out clearly. 
The law, national, and the politics, interna- 
tional, are shown by him to be matters not of 
command but of determination. Given a state- 
ment of facts, and there was always a condition 
of law to meet it, crude and plastic it may be, 
but still enough to limit the labors of courts, 
councillors, and kings to ascertaining and re- 
cording it — they do nothing more than mint 
the gold they mine, leaving its value unchanged 
though more readily ascertainable. 

To follow Mr. Jenks into details, especially 
in his vivid presentment of the contractual idea 
in its later developments, is to fail to interest 
the general reader, though his conclusions are 
important to the special student. To the latter 
it may indeed be highly commended, not least 
because it serves to show how assured a place 
is held by the administration of justice in 
English-speaking lands, its roots being deeply 
planted in the very genius of the people evolved 
by long habitudes, its trunk being an orderly 
and regular progression, free during many cen- 
turies from arbitrary disturbance, its branches 
flourishing in an atmosphere of slow but effi- 
cient adaptability. That the ripened product 
of such a growth should be rather the holy 
fear of injustice than a desire to measure out 
exact retribution, is the crowning glory of it 
all — though Mr. Jenks does not say so. 


Watuace Rice. 











_ Stxce the withdrawal of Signor Crispi from the Ital- 
tan Cabinet, he has been occupied with the compilation of 
his memoirs in nine volumes of some four hundred pages 
each, which are shortly to be published. The first will 
deal with the causes of disruption between himself and 
Mazzini; the second with the subject of Italian unifica- 
tion and Sicilian autonomy; the third and fourth with 
the documentary history of the Sicilian revolution prior 
to annexation to Italy; and the remainder will contain 
the domestic and diplomatic history of Italy since 1860, 
giving in detail the author's attitude towards the Triple 





GUESSES AT THE RIDDLES OF SOCIETY.* 


Mr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, the author of an “ In- 
troduction to the Study of Sociology,” declares his 
purpose to be “to lay the basis for sociological study, 
to designate the problems involved, and to aid the 
beginner in the solution of these problems.” His 
book is designed for use among professional men, 
private students, and classes in educational instita- 
tions. The first chapter is devoted to the “ genesis 
of the idea of society,” the various attempts to found 
a science of sociology. After Comte, only a few 
works are mentioned, and these very briefly. Then 
follows a discussion of the definition and scope of 
sociology. The subject-matter of sociology is every 
kind of human association, the association energies, 
what associates men, what creates society, and the 
results of association. Excluded from sociological 
study are metaphysical problems, as materialism and 
spiritualism ; biology; the theory of evolution; psy- 
chology, save as an instrument of research ; theology. 
A protest is entered against attempting to expand 
economics or politics over the field of sociology : 
“in one case society is reduced to industrialism ; and 
in the other, to a political institution.” Theoretically 
and practically, both tendencies are pernicious, and 
lead to intellectual bias and to actual injury. “ By 
grouping the various disciplines which pertain to 
humanity, we at best get only separate sciences of 
certain human factors, as economics and _ politics ; 
but this leaves society itself without a science.” 

In the “ Principles of Society’ we are asked to 
consider “ all that must be in order that society may 
be.” The author declares that “every effort to 
interpret society as composed of individuals has 
proved a signal failure. Yet that is the universal 
conception of society. . . . Strictly speaking, indi- 
viduals are aggregated, never associated.” He ad- 
mits that this is a private and original judgment, 
and that the dictionaries are against him. Perhaps 
bondage to traditional and customary modes of think- 
ing of society as composed of real people, makes one 
obtuse ; but the sentence quoted will be a hard say- 
ing to many, and the author struggles all through 
the book to explain and enforce his idea. Society 
is said, further, not to consist of individuals in their 
totality, but only so much of each individual as 
actually enters society (pages 118,119). What the 
members of a society have in common, the purpose 
of the association, what they share, constitutes the 
association. This conception of a part of a person 
joining a club and leaving the major part of his 
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substance elsewhere, or locked in the secret abysses 
of his inner consciousness, will stagger some begin- 
ners. The proper materials of sociology are not 
men, but “social energies.” Money (p. 124) is 
called a social force. 

The author introduces the word “Sociation”’ to 
designate those personal forces which interact be- 
tween men,— what men share, what associates. He 
claims that all men have reserves which are never 
drawn into this union, never form a part of the 
essence of society. ‘ The beginner may find it dif- 
ficult to treat society as a system of forces; but 
practice will overcome the difficulty, and he will 
soon wonder how he could ever imagine that society 
consisted of individuals as totalities, instead of the 
social onergies of individuals” (p. 136). The author 
himself seems to find it difficult to do what he pre- 
scribes for beginners, for he says (p. 245): “ Hu- 
man beings really associated, whether consciously 
or not, that is the fandamental concept of society.” 
And again (p. 247) : “ Men with their attachments 
are the social factors in which the social energies 
inhere.” Under the title “ Historical Evolution ” 
the various social forces are enumerated and their 
functions defined, but there is very scant unfolding 
of the laws of the process. There is a long criticism 
of Mr. Spencer’s formulas. “Sociological Ethics” 
deals with the ends of society and the means of 
realizing them. ‘Social ethics purposes to give a 
system of social morality ; in sociological ethics we 
aim to give the principles of social progress ” 
(p. 208). Very brief treatment is given to the social 
ideal, and to the means of progress. 

The teacher will be interested in the author’s 
method in the study of sociology. This method eon- 
sists in the discovery of the principles, of the evolu- 
tion of social energies, and of the ideals and means 
of progress. A brief bibliography is supplied, and 
at the close a plan for the study of a community is 
furnished. The author has read widely, travelled 
far, lived long in Europe, and gives to his readers 
many suggestions drawn from reflection and obser- 
vation. The trained student may read the book with 
real hope of stimulation and of gaining new points 
of view. The vision of life is lofty, ethical, and 
spiritual. But the book is not for beginners, and 
the contributions offered to the discussion are open 
to severe criticism. There is no attempt to throw 
light on current and concrete problems, or to attain 
general laws. The recommendations of books heap 
titles together without clear discrimination,— the 
powerful masterpieces being classed with very infer- 
ior works, with no hint of the vast difference between 
them. It is questionable whether the pedagogic 
method is at all suitable for young students ; and in 
this respect most teachers will feel that the last 
chapter should be first and much enlarged. The 
teacher should be familiar with the subjects of the 
earlier chapters, but the pupil should start with the 
last subject mentioned, with the plan of a commu- 
nity or with definite problems or situations which 
will at once engage his voluntary attention. 





Clearness, downright honesty, and straightfor- 
ward purpose to report the mind of the writer, char- 
acterize the “ Outlines of Sociology,” by Dr. Lester 
F. Ward. The discussion is not adapted to juvenile 
minds, but it should be clear to any mature student 
who has had a good college course and some first- 
hand acquaintance with scientific modes of thought. 
The classification of the sciences offered by Comte 
is accepted, with explanations, as substantially valid, 
— astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and soci- 
ology. A distinct place should be given to psychol- 
ogy immediately next to sociology. A place is given 
to political economy as a branch of sociology, sub- 
stantially as defined by John Stuart Mill, one of the 
greatest economists, who said of his special subject : 
“ It does not treat of the whole of man’s nature as 
modified by the social state, nor of the whole conduct 
of man in society. It is concerned with him solely as 
a being who desires to possess wealth, and who is ca- 
pable of judging of the comparative efficacy of 
means of obtaining that end.” Mill formulated 
the essential problems of sociology before Comte 
invented the now accepted title of the discipline. 
Sociology does not rest directly, but only indirectly, 
on biology. The analogies of Mr. Spencer are crit- 
icized, and a true “ homology ” is found by compar- 
ing the nervous system with the central organi- 
zation of society. Anthropology has for its task the 
study of the concrete facts of human nature and 
man’s works; it is a branch of zodlogy in which 
man is the subject studied. Sociology employs the 
data furnished by anthropology in its investigation 
of the laws of association. Man was not at first a 
social being, and is not entirely socialized yet. So- 
ciety is an artificial acauisition, while animal asso- 
ciation is instinctive and natural. 

The relation of sociology to psychology is most 
important to stady. Psychology embraces the en- 
tire field of psychic phenomena, which are divided 
by the author into sense and intellect, the word 
sense being synonymous with feeling in general. 
The will is the active expression of the feelings. 
Intellect is simply a means to the end; the end is 
the good ; and the good “is nothing else than agree- 
able sensation.” The ethical end is “to secure the 
maximum of absolute enjoyment.” The problem of 
ethics is “ to secure the greatest pleasure. . . . The 
relative worthiness of pleasure is, therefore, ulti- 
mately based on the quantity of pleasure yielded. 
It is this and nothing else that is meant when virtue 
is enjoined and vice condemned ” (pp. 100-101). 
The author is frankly a Hedonist. Not only T. H. 
Green and all the Kantians and idealists, but even 
Shelley, are set down as victims of mere mysticism. 
These lines of Shelley would be repudiated : 

** Were it virtue’s only need to dwell 
In a celestial palace, all resigned 
To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Within the prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless Nature would be unfulfilled. 


Learn to make others happy. Spirit, come! 
This is thine high reward.” 


The author places intellectual pleasures above 
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those of altruism (p. 104). The object of Nature 
is function; the object of man is happiness; the 
object of society is effort. The result of all is evo- 
lution. The data of sociology are the principles 
of the subordinate sciences, “the broad princi- 
ples that underlie and govern all departments of 
natural phenomena.” Sociology is the synthesis of 
the other sciences, and is a university study for ad- 
vanced students. The social forces are the desires 
which lead to acts of reproduction, self-preservation, 
and satisfaction of the ssthetic and intellectual 
nature. The social mechanism means the social 
order, and social statics is its science. Progress im- 
plies the modification of structure and of environ- 
ment. It is genetic or telic; that is, natural and 
without purpose, or artificial and the result of a con- 
scious plan. Intentional modifications are individ- 
ual or collective ; and this last mode of progress is 
a late arrival, as yet only in its beginnings. The 
future form of society promises to be not individ- 
ualism nor socialism, but “ sociocracy.”’ Sociocracy 
recognizes natural inequalities, and aims to abolish 
artificial inequalities ; it seeks to substitute the inter- 
est of all for the dominance of a few ; it would con- 
fer benefits in strict proportion to merit, but insists 
upon equality of opportanity. Natural selection 
does not secure the survival of the fittest, as is pop- 
ularly supposed, but only of those who are adapted 
to an inferior environment. Sociocracy will improve 
the environment, and so produce better natures. 


Mr. Mallock is a smart writer. In “ Aristocracy 
and Evolution” he appears at his best — in full 
dress. It is charming to see him writing down the 
socialists, while he holds up to scorn their arch 
enemy, Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Mallock has 
made a wonderful discovery in sociology: he has 
found out that brains and blood will tell, and that 
the most rapid runners get first to the goal. The 
socialists are stupid fellows for denying this epoch- 
making truth, and no sociologist has ever recognized 
it. We have, to quote Mr. L. F. Ward, been tread- 
ing on the keys of the universe without knowing it. 
The “ great man” is the world’s creditor; let us 
take off our hats to him as he drives by—or over us! 
To be sure, this “ great man” may be neither un- 
usually intelligent nor good ; greatness “need not 
necessarily imply any moral, nor indeed any intel- 
lectual, superiority ” (p. 336). After pruning away 
several other desirable qualities, the title * Magnus” 
seems of doubtful propriety. Carlyle did not say 
“general” but only “captain” of industry. The 
Business Manager, albeit he is represented as a crea- 
ture who will serve the world only for plenty of hard 
cash, is glorified as the leader of progress. Incur- 
able Philistinism is deified. Plutocracy is crowned. 

To be sure, the essential idea, that the inventor is 
an exceptional man and the social leader, had been 
worked out by Tarde, Guyau, Giddings, and other 
sociologists ; but Mr. Mallock is innocent of knowl- 
edge of these thinkers ; at least he does not mention 
them. He is well acquainted with some striking 





passages in Mr. Benjamin Kidd, but Schiffle, whose 
«+ authorities ” resemble Mr. Mallock’s “ great men,” 
is not on the list. This childlike displacement of 
M. Tarde by Mr. Kidd is quite interesting to stu- 
dents of sociology. It is this ignorance of the lit- 
erature of sociology which permits the author to 
say that “the whole school of contemporary soci- 
ologists, with Mr. Spencer as their head, absolutely 
refuse to take any account whatever of the congen- 
ital inequalities by which individuals within the 
same aggregate are differentiated.” 

Mr. Mallock is a bright man and a delightful 
essayist, even when he is largely ignorant of his 
subject. I have said “ignorant” because it would 
be unpleasant to suggest the alternative. If he really 
is acquainted with M. Tarde or Professor Giddings, 
and their recognition of invention in relation to so- 
cial progress, we should have to charge him with 
moral obliquity or misrepresentation ; and we prefer 
not to choose that form of statement. Mr. Mallock 
has presented, in vigorous, clear English, one of the 
keenest and most incisive attacks on communistic 
theories yet pubtished. The notion that animal 
labor is the sole source of wealth, which is not at 
all complimentary to wage-workers, is shown to be 
essentially false, and that is a good service to all 
classes of producers. 


The conservative and individualist speaks in Mr. 
Mackay’s book on “ The State and Charity.” There 
is rather too much unconscious assumption of pre- 
mises, as in the assertion so quietly introduced 
(p. 6) that under a system of entire freedom labor 
would find a ready market. Unquestionably the 
writer has found the weak places in the administra- 
tion of public relief, and the criticisms fall even 
more heavily on American methods than on those 
of England. Some parts of the book contribute 
important and suggestive interpretations of the ten- 
dencies of thought in relation to endowed charities. 
The reader should compare this with another book 
in the same series —“ The Poor Law,” by T. W. 
Fowle—in order to appreciate the particular phase 
of the subject here discussed, and to give a more 
complete view of the field of public relief. This 
work will belong in the library of every student of 
charity. 

“The Twentieth Century City ” is a title which 
suggests the prophet ; and it is with earnest, solemn, 
insistent speech that the devoted author urges the 
need for religious patriotism. He dwells upon the 
materialism of modern civilization, and illustrates 
the idea that the city reveals the character of the 
age in its most pronounced form. He repeats the 
story of the tendency of population to urban life, 
and shows that the causes of this tendency are last- 
ing. Moral growth, be believes, has not kept pace 
with the commercial and industrial advance, and 
the city has become a menace to itself, and to the 
state and nation. The remedy lies in religious pa- 
triotism, in the diffusion of higher social ideals, in 
a new form of church activity. The churches must 
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ticular measures which the author urges are a sort 
of referendum backed by an organized movement 
of young people’s societies to distribute patriotic and 
instructive tracts. While there is large room for 
doubt as to whether or not the means proposed 
would be at all adequate, there can be no question 
that there is a neglected duty to be taken up, and 
the author has given an eloquent voice to the call 
of the nation for the highest form of educational 
work in the obligations of citizenship. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


Since “The King’s Jackal,” by Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, is sure of a considerable popularity, 
we may as well place it at the beginning of this 
survey of recent works of fiction, although it is 





*Tue Kina’s Jackau. By Richard Harding Davis. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae Girt at Copnurst. By Frank R. Stockton. 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

American Wives anp Enouisa Husranps. A Novel. 
By Gertrade Atherton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In Krxo's Houses. A Romance of the Days of Queen 
Anne. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

A Trooper or THE Empress. By Clinton Ross. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

re McDvurr. By Clinton Ross. Boston: L. C, Page 


New 


Ropert or Henrzav. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Kronstapr. A Novel. By Max Pemberton. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Sons or Apverstry. A Romance of Queen Elizabeth's 
Time. By L. Cope Cornford. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Tae Dvuenna or A Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tue Concert-Direcror. By Nellie K. Blissett. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

A Reputation For a Sona. 
York : Edward Arnold. 

Evetyn lynxs. By George Moore. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Tue Stanparp Bearer. ByS. R. Crockett. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Lake or Wiz. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Warrtpoo.. By George Gissing. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Mcrinerer. A Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Louis 
Becke and Walter Jeffery. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tue CHILDREN oF THE SEA. A Tale of the Forecastle. 
By Joseph Conrad. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

TaLes or Unrest. By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zangwill. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

TALes or Trait anp Town. By Bret Harte. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Comepixs AND Errors. By Henry Harland. New York: 
John Lane. 

From THe Orner Sipe. Stories of Transatlantic Travel. 
By Henry B. Fuller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ars et Vira, and Other Stories, By T. R. Sullivan. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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By Maud Oxenden. 


By Bernard Capes. New York: 








and leaves us at the end in doubt concerning the 
outcome. It is the story of the exiled king of an 
imaginary realm of Messina, who trades upon the 
loyalty of his following to plan an expedition for 
the recovery of his throne, and who secretly betrays 
his own cause for a subsidy. The action takes place 
at Tangier, and the motley types of adventurers 
who are grouped about the king are sketched in an 
incisive way, but not characterized in any real sense. 
The story is clever and entertaining, but the autior 
himself could not expect us to take it very seriously. 

The matter-of-fact and the whimsical are the 
distinctive elements in Mr. Stockton’s writing — 
except when he is unhappily tempted to mix him- 
self up with sea-fights and pirate treasures,— and 
both are evident enough in “ The Girl at Cobburst.”” 
If we may venture upon so fine a distinction, it is 
proper to say that matter-of-fact gets the better of 
whimsy in this story, and becomes deliciously droll 
by virtue of its very bareness. The book also pre- 
sents us with some quite tolerable character-drawing, 
subject to the limitations of the author’s method, 
and possesses considerable interest as a quiet narra- 
tive of life in a country town. 

“She wanted her Individuality back; that was 
the long and the short of it.” In this brief quota- 
tion from Mrs. Atherton’s new novel the work is 
neatly epitomized in more ways than one. For we 
find in these few words not only a statement of the 
theme, but also, in the capitalization of the principal 
noun, the false placing of emphasis that character- 
izes the entire work, and in the unlucky choice of 
phrase, the essential commonness of the style in 
which the book is written. The latter criticism, 
indeed, might safely be made from the title alone. 
“ American Wives and English Husbands” would 
do for a sociological treatise, or for an essay in 
“ The Spectator”; as the name of a novel it is sim- 
ply impossible. The story deals, moreover, almost 
wholly with one English husband and his American 
wife, while the latter is not a wife at all until we 
are midway in the narrative. Possibly, however, 
there are more Anglo-American couples to follow in 
later volumes, for, although no promises are made, 
the story is by no means cleared up, and we cannot 
think it Mrs. Atherton’s intention to leave us in the 
dark concerning the manner in which the heroine 
gets “her Individuality back.” In this restless 
chafing for freedom, she reminds us of the heroine 
of Mr. Herrick’s recent novel, and a superficial 
view might discover several points of similarity be- 
tween the books which these two women respec- 
tively dominate. But a closer view would disclose 
contrasts much more marked than these resem- 
blances, for the ideals of “ American Wives and 
English Husbands” are as low as those of “ The 
Gospel of Freedom” are high, and while Mr. 
Herrick’s heroine is moulded of such fine clay that 
she is attractive even when at fault, Mrs. Atherton’s 
heroine is so badly spoiled by her training and en- 
vironment that she commands little sympathy in the 
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crisis of her fortunes. The book is in some respects 
brilliant, and displays much shrewd first-hand ob- 
servation, but there is a streak of vulgarity running 
through it, and it moves upon a low moral plane. 

“In Kings’ Houses,” Mrs. Dorr's story of the 
days of Queen Anne, is a pretty story of the senti- 
mental sort, extremely mild in interest, but display- 
ing a close and even affectionate familiarity with 
the history and customs of its period. The Queen 
becomes a more gracious figure in Mrs. Dorr's pages 
than she appears in most books, and is the only 
historical personage whom the author attempts to 
characterize seriously. Others flit across the scene, 
bat mak» no impression, unless we call a historical 
personage the young Duke of Gloster, ber son, 
whose early death destroyed the ‘ast real hope of 
the Stuarts. Rather more than half of the book, in 
fact, is given to the boyhood of this interesting lad, 
and the last years of the great King and statesman 
who made secure for all time the liberties of the 
English people. 

Mr. Clinton Ross has sought pastures new for 
his latest excursions in romance. “A Trooper of 
the Empress” is a tale of South Africa, and tells 
how a great territory was saved for England by the 
energetic daring of a more fortunate Dr. Jameson. 
“ Bobbie McDaff” is a tale of gypsies and Russian 
princes and medigval strongholds, and tells us how 
the son of a great house learned of his origin, and 
came to his own after the most surprising and peri- 
lous adventures. Both of these books are interest- 
ing, in spite of their jerkiness of manner, and their 
trick of reducing a scene to its bare elements, leav- 
ing the reader’s imagination to supply all the needed 
details. 

When a sequel to some successful work of fiction 
is promised, it is eustomary for sapient peopie to 
shake their heads, make irrelevant remarks about 
“ Don Quijote” and « Wilhelm Meister ” and “ Tar- 
tarin,” and prophesy a more or less dismal failure. 
These famous books illustrate, no doubt, the truth 
that genius rarely reproduces or revivifies its hap- 
piest inspirations, but to argue from this that the 
popular novelist may not transfer his characters from 
one book to another, and still another if he wish, 
with effect as pleasing as when they were first intro- 
duced to the public, is to employ a mistaken analogy. 
To make “The Prisoner of Zenda,” for example, 
the text of such an argument, is to take that enter- 
taining book much too seriously. For our part, we 
have no doubt that “ Anthony Hope” could write 
“Zenda” stories by the dozen, without any weak- 
ening of interest, for the charm of these stories is 
in their invention alone, and invention has little or 
nothing to do with works of genius. Our chief regret, 
then, in reading “ Rapert of Hentzau,” is that the 
principal characters are all killed, thus making fur- 
ther volumes in the series at least improbable. The 
new romance is quite as good as its predecessor, filled 
quite as full of ingeniously planned situations and 
dramatic effects. We are bound to say, however, 
that the wanton slaying of the hero strikes a dis- 














cordant note. He was doubtless in a fix, and the 
author was in an equally obvious one. But the note 
of comedy is the fundamental note of the whole 
performance, and its abrupt displacement by the 
note of tragedy produces a shock. If the writer 
had been wholly consistent, he would have made the 
hero take his own life in satisfaction of his some- 
what strained ideal of honorable conduct, instead of 
having him taken off by what is hardly more than 
an accident. This would have been tragic also, but 
not so perverse as the solution acturlly devised. And 
few readers would have felt any real scruples in 
accepting him henceforth as the husband of Flavia 
and the King of Ruritania. As for his pretty epi- 
taph, we need not have lost even that, for it would 
have served quite as well after ten or twenty years 
of beneficent rule and conjugal happiness. The 
populace deserved the one, and Flavia was entitled 
to the other. 

« Kronstadt ” is a sufficiently thrilling tale to war- 
rant our approval, although the approval must be 
somewhat closely qualified. As a serious social 
study, it is naught; as an entertaining narrative of 
adventure, with the guardian fortress of the Russian 
Empire for a stage-setting, and for a background the 
vast and mysterious despotism of the Tsar, it is dis- 
tinetly successful. How an Englishwoman spied 
upon the fortifications and sold their secrets to the 
English government, how she won the love of a 
Russian officer, and made him forget his duty in 
fleeing with her after the discovery of her treachery, 
and how all their troubles came to a happy ending, 
is what Mr. Pemberton has told us in this charming 
story, and his art is most apparent in the fact that 
both the man and the woman keep their hold upon 
our sympathies in spite of conduct which, calmly 
considered, is reprehensible. The escape from 
Kronstadt in a small boat is particularly well man- 
aged, and although agony is piled upon agony, the 
line of sensationalism does not seem to be overpassed. 
There are also some capital pages of descriptive 
writing in the book, description that is forcible, 
vivid, and yet restrained. 

The wars of the sixteenth century in the Nether- 
lands, and, more specifically, the siege of Leyden, 
constitute the theme of “ Sons of Adversity,” a new 
romance by Mr. L. Cope Cornford, whose * Master- 
Beggars” we had the pleasure of commending a 
year or more ago. We now have another story of 
much the same sort, a story of political intrigue, 
hazardous adventure, and successful love. It does 
not speak well for the author’s accuracy to find, on 
the first page, such a phrase as “the year of our 
Lord 1574, being the fifteenth year of the glorious 
reign of Elizabeth,” but the story is none the less 
interesting for a few such slips. 

_ Novels in which music is the element of chief 
interest are apt to overflow into sentimentality, and 
“The Duenna of a Genius” is no exception to the 
rule. The chapters of Mrs. Blundell’s story are all 
provided with phrases borrowed from the Italianate 
vocabulary of the art musical, and the changes are 
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rung by means of such terms as “ staccato,” “ con 
tristezza,” “appassionato subito,” and “sempre 
crescendo.” The “ finale con molto sentimento ” not 
only describes the closing chapter, but the greater 
number of the others as well. Still, the story is 
pretty enough, although its characterization is ex- 
tremely superficial, and its dramatic substance of 
the thinnest possible consistency. 

There is something less of the sentimental strain 
in “ The Concert-Director,” and something more of 
successful representation of character. The story 
is ingeniously planned, and tells how an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer sought the love of a famous singer 
to secure for himself the rank and emoluments of 
a concert-manager. He is more successful than he 
expected to be, and finds that he really loves her 
into the bargain. She, for her part, tires of him 
when she learns of his insincerity, and seeks for 
happiness elsewhere. The story deals with musi- 
cians and musical commercialism throughout, and 
shows close acquaintance with the types of character 
that are developed by the concert-hall and the oper- 
atic stage. 

The third musical novel on our list is much better 
than the other two; first, because it is not so effu- 
sively sentimental, and second, because it has a well- 
constructed and almost original plot. Here, the 
chief character is a man of fine temper who marries 
a singer of shallow nature, because he has given a 
promise to his friend, her brother, who exacted it 
upon his death-bed. Granting this somewhat ques- 
tionable point of honor, the after-events follow as 
natural consequences; for to keep his promise the 
hero sacrifices the woman whom he loves, and makes 
her life as well as his own one great renunciation. 
The wife proves unworthy of him, although she 
stops short of actually sinning against him, and 
makes an escapade which comes near to resulting 
seriously, and which supplies material for the sub- 
stance of the plot. The haunting strain of one of the 
immortal melodies of the world — “ Che fard senza 
Eurydice ”— runs through the novel, and acquires 
a symbolical significance from the relations into 
which the characters fall. It is even introduced in 
musical notation over and over again, and provides a 
leit-motiv for the action. The book is nowise strong, 
but it is distinctly readable and interesting. 

The fourth of our musical novels, and the last to 
be considered, has nothing in common with the other 
three, being the work of a master and not of an 
amateur. Mr. George Moore has had a somewhat 
chequered career as a novelist, and his books have 
deeply stirred the waters of discussion upon more 
than one occasion. Their power has always been 
undeniable, and they have shown a fine instinct for 
the best models of style and composition, but their 
subjects and manner of treatment have at times 
displayed a questionable morality and a conspicuous 
lack of delicacy. The tradition which for so long 
kept English fiction from sounding the deeps of life 
in its passionate aspects affected Mr. Moore like a 
red rag, and his reaction against the convention- 





alities more than once resulted in sending him to 
the extreme of boldness and outspoken utterance. 
In “ Evelyn Innes” he has produced a work that 
must be taken seriously, whatever one may think of 
its purport. It is a strong and penetrating portrayal 
of modern life, written with both mastery and knowl- 
edge. We always hesitate to pronounce a book im- 
moral in tendency simply because some of its char- 
acters lead immoral lives. So superficial a view as 
that has no place in serious criticism, because the 
real problem is so much deeper. We do not need 
to approve of Evelyn’s conduct in calling her history 
an essentially moral one. She is simply a woman 
of weak will, in whose temperament the artistic ele- 
ment. outweighs for a time the sense for conduct, 
and leads her into a course that is no doubt shock- 
ing, but that is at the same time inevitable, given 
her character to begin with. It is equally inevit- 
able that her conscience should become awakened 
in the end, and by precisely the means that are here 
employed, and the renunciation of her sinful rela- 
tions with the two men who love her, and the sin- 
cerity of her atonement, seem to adjust the ethical 
balance of the work. The end of it all is not made 
quite clear, but Evelyn is left in the path of spiritual 
purification, and it seems that the author would have 
us believe that her steps are not to be retraced, but 
are to carry her, however painfully, along the nar- 
rower and better way that she has chosen. We have 
said nothing as yet of the musical part of the story. 
In brief, Evelyn is the daughter of a man whose 
whole life is devoted to a restoration of church 
music to the austere simplicity and beauty of the 
early centuries. The cult of Palestrina fills all her 
early life, yet she herself becomes a great dramatic 
singer and an interpreter of the characters created 
by the genius of Wagner. The story of her career 
introduces muck musical criticism, and the author’s 
analysis of the great Wagnerian dramas is extra- 
ordinarily acute and subtle. Yet, with his evident 
appreciation of these works, there flows along an 
undercurrent of the thought embodied in Count 
Tolstoi’s “ Kreutzer Sonata,” the thought that this 
great art is in the deepest sense immoral, full of 
sinful promptings, and dangerous to the soul's wel- 
fare. We feel bound to repudiate this conception 
as vehemently as we may, and to assert instead 
that the mind in which it can arise is morbidly 
affected, and incapable of the purest vision of beauty 
and truth. If we were to style “ Evelyn Innes” an 
immoral book, it would be upon this ground rather 
than that of the life led by the heroine. 

Mr. Crockett seems to have written himself 
nearly out. It is undeniable that his stories of the 
struggle for the Covenant display both knowledge 
and vigor, and, if he has diluted the vigor with 
overmuch of modern sentimentalism, the product 
still has power to stir the blood, and help us to a 
vivid conception of the old rough life of seventeenth 
century Scotland. But he has told his tale as best 
he knows how, and there is no reason why he should 
continue to tell it with slight variations. ‘“ The 
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Standard Bearer” would interest us deeply were it 
not the latest of a long line of romantic fictions ; 
being such, and the product of a narrowly limited 
imagination, we know just what is coming, and can 
find no great zest in the reading. 

“The Lake of Wine” is an exciting story of 


England a hundred years ago, written in a most 


pernicious style of the would-be Meredithian sort. 


The search for a great ruby (for the fanciful title 


means just that) in an out-of-the-way country house, 
the crimes of the cutthroat who first stole it, and of 
the scoundrel who sought to regain it after he had 
met his deserts on the gallows, provide the story 
with its substance, and set in motion an ingeniously- 


contrived plot. The story is interesting in spite of | 


the perverse language in which it is written, and has 
the happy ending which readers of such stories 
rightfully expect. 

The very title of Mr. Gissing’s new novel strikes 
the note of restlessness and dull cynicism by which 
it is pervaded. “The Whirlpool” is, of course, 














“The Nigger of the Narcissus,” by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, has been one of the most successful books 
of the year in England. For some utterly unac- 
countable reason, its American publishers have seen 
fit to rechristen it with the commonplace title “ The 
Children of the Sea,” a piece of foolishness matched 
only by the substitution of “ Transformation ” for 
“The Marble Faun.” It is not a story in the ordi- 
nary sense, for it has no plot, no interplay of motive, 
no mystery deftly concealed until the proper mo- 
ment for disclosure. It is simply the account of 
one voyage of a trading vessel from India to En- 
gland, told by an inhabitant of the forecastle, and 
made stirring by nothing more dramatic than a 
storm encountered in rounding the Cape, and an 
abortive mutiny near the close of the voyage. Its 
power lies in its exposition of the psychology of the 
mutiny, of the storm (if this metonymy be allowed), 


| and of certain typical characters among officers and 


modern society as it exists in London, or, for that | 
_ the sight of an unlettered seaman reading one of 


matter, any other great city. More, perhaps, than 


the author's earlier books, this one seeks to produce | 


the impression that civilization is about played out. 


The programme is not inspiring, to say the least, | 
and there is a petulant quality to Mr. Gissing’s | 


cynicism which makes its sincerity seem doubtful. 
Imagine a Thackeray without humor, without ten- 
derness, and without much real insight into human 
nature, and you have the author of “ The Whirl- 


pool” and its fellows. The effect is dismal enough, | 


when it is added that the author is committed to 
the austere theory of fiction that does not permit a 
story to get anywhere in particular, or to offer any- 
thing more than a random chapter from the annals 
of everyday life. 


crew. In addition to power, it has style, a thing 
not adequately to be illustrated within this narrow 
space, but for which one brief passage, suggested by 


the garish early novels of Bulwer, may be allowed 
to stand. “ Are those beings who exist beyond the 
pale of life stirred by his tales as by an enigmatical 
disclosure of a resplendent world that exists within 
the frontier of infamy and filth, within that border 
of dirt and hunger, of misery and dissipation, that 
comes down on all sides to the water's edge of the 
incorruptible ocean, and is the only thing they know 
of life, the only thing they see of surrounding land, 
—those lifelong prisoners of the sea?”” The book 
contains many such things as this, passages of terse 
and superb poetic vigor, passages that suggest the 


| magical utterance of a “ Charles Egbert Craddock ” 


| ora “ Pierre Loti. 


Why should story-tellers be at the pains to invent | 


plots when history offers them ready-made? Such 
seems to have been the attitude of Messrs. Louis 
Becke and Walter Jeffery when, casting about in 


and its mutineers. While heightening the dramatic 
effect of the story here and there, and giving it an 
artistie veneer of minor incident, the authors have 
kept close to the main lines of the actual occurrences, 
and shown that the history of the famous mutineer 
colony of Piteairn Island makes as thrilling a ro- 


took place a full hundred years ago, but they seem 
only of yesterday when we read about them in these 
pages. The details are all provided —the brutality 
of Captain Bligh, the revolt of the men, the expul- 
sion of the captain and those who remained loyal 


” 


As for the psychological aspect 
of it, we doubt if a more searching study of seafar- 
ing life has ever been worked out. 

Mr. Conrad has been a fairly prolific writer since 


_ he made his first appearance, two or three years 
search of material for a new story of the southern | 


seas, they hit upon the tragical history of the Bounty | 


ago, with “Almayer’s Folly,” and we now have from 
him, at the same time with the longer work above 
described, a collection of five “Tales of Unrest.” 


| Three of them are sketches of the Dutch and Span- 


ish Indies, a region which Mr. Conrad's imagination 


| has annexed to English literature almost as com- 
_ pletely as British India has been annexed by the 


_ imagination of Mr. Kipling, or the South Sea Islands 
mance as any that was ever imagined. These events | 


by Stevenson and Mr. Stoddard. “Karain: a 
Memory ” and “ An Outpost of Progress ” are mas- 
terly studies of the contact of civilization with the 


_ alien races of the East Indies. The product of a 


to him, the long voyage in search of a safe refuge, | 


the final settlement upon Pitcairn Island, and the 
bloody feuds that wiped out the greater number of 


than most of what we call fiction. The authors are 
to be congratulated upon the skill with which they 
have worked this material into romantic form. 


sombre temperament, which absorbs the prismatic 
colors of oriental life, reflecting the duller hues 
alone, it is clear that they show forth but one phase 
of an existence that must have many others; but 


| this trath i ther : 
the colonists. It is all trath, yet certainly stranger | ‘ co ae csp Sete ane ple 


get, while under their spell, that the world may be 
fair, and the skies blue, even to an English trader 
among the Malays. 

Most readers who turn to Mr. Zangwill’s “ Dream- 
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ers of the Ghetto” will find themselves compelled 
to revise their earlier estimate of the writer’s abili- 
ties. Heretofore, he has stood as the embodiment 
of a sort of commonplace cleverness, and most of 
his work has been so ill-planned and diffuse as to 
be impossible from any artistic point of view. Even 
when he has dealt with the customs and character 
of his own race, his view has seemed superficial, his 
method to single out the grotesque and the acci- 
dental rather than the essential and permanent as- 
pects of Jewish life and tradition. Occasional 
flashes of insight have not, indeed, been wanting, 
but the most generous criticism could hardly have 
found in them the promise of such a book as the 
one now before us. In this series of sketches — 
half story and half philosophical disquisition — we 
have the very soul of the Jewry, the vital expression 
of its thought, its poetry, and its ideal aspirations. 
We have also a vast display of the lore that clusters 
about the Talmud and the Cabalah, and many epi- 
sodes from the dusty annals of the author's race 
spring from the domain of chronicle into that of 
life at his command. Some of the characters chosen 
for study by Mr. Zangwill are familiar to the gen- 
eral reader — Spinoza, Heine, Maimon, Lassalle, 
Uriel Acosta,— others are absolutely unknown to 
the everyday public. A few, again, are creations 
of his own, and here we must mention the exquisite 
story of “A Child of the Ghetto,” with which the 
collection opens, and the marvellous fantasy, “ Chad 
Gadya,” with which it closes. The book is deeply 
significant, both as a richly sympathetic and imag- 
inative interpretation of the Jewish ideal, and as an 
altogether unexpected revelation of the powers hith- 
erto latent in its author. From now on, Mr. Zang- 
will must be taken seriously. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Tales of Trail and Town ” is 
shown by the publishers’ list prefixed to the book to 
be the thirty-fourth volume of “ novels and stories ” 
by this perennial writer. Incidentally, it makes 
one wonder, thinking also of Mr. Henry James and 
a host of others, whether London is not, after all, 
the chief of the American literary centres about 
which Mr. Howells has recently diseoursed so 
charmingly. There are seven stories in the new 
volume, tive of them wholly American, the other 
two of international flavor. The author gratifies 
his taste for sharp contrasts in the story of “ The 
Strange Experience of Alkali Dick,”’ a “ Booflobil ” 
weary of the ways of civilization, who has a sur- 
prising adventure in a French chateau on his way 
to the seaport of Le Havre. “The Judgment of 
Bolinas Plain” will be recognized by many as the 
original from which the play called “ Sue” has been 
dramatized. The longest and most serious of these 
stories is “‘The Ancestors of Peter Atherley,” a 
really remarkable study of the influence of heredity. 

Our fiction offers few examples of an evolution 
so remarkable as that illustrated by Mr. Henry 
Harland. From “ As It Was Written” and “ Mrs. 
Peixada” to the “Comedies and Errors” of his 





latest volume is a progress indeed, and in the fine | 


artistic feeling of Mr. Harland’s recent work we find 
it almost impossible to recognize the pen that offered 
us those crude efforts of melodramatic sensational- 
ism. For theese «Comedies and Errors” reveal the 
instinct of the true artist, the sense of form, the 
compression and restraint, the lightness of touch 
and the deft handling of incident that characterize 
the short stories of the most famous practitioners. 
Mr. Harland has not gone to the school of the best 
Frenchmen in vain, and has at last shown himself 
capable of workmanship so delicate that we have 
not the heart to say aught but praise concerning it. 

Mr. Henry Fuller is another of our younger story- 
writers whose artistic development has been steady 
and sure, although in his case the contrast is not so 
marked between his first book and his last. He 
may well be proud of the achievement represented 
by the four stories entitled “ From the Other Side.” 
Some if not all of them have previously appeared in 
the magazines, but they deserve a reperusal. “The 
Pilgrim Sons” is perhaps the happiest of the four, 
as embodying the most definite idea, although 
“What Youth Can Do” stands as a close second. 
Mr. Fuller has the gift of style, which is much, and 
the gift of restraint, which is more. 

Last of all upon our list comes the collection of 
stories by Mr. T. R. Sullivan, properly enough en- 
titled “ Ars et Vita,” although the part of “ Ars” 
in them is small. They are bright sketches of 
European life, some of them grouped about the 
year 1870-71 and the happenings of the war period. 
Their interest is rather sentimental than dramatic, 
and they do not strike deep enough into life to leave 
any very definite impression. They are, in a word, 
the sort of thing whose production is fostered by the 
popular magazine, and they fulfil their function of 
passing entertainment in a satisfactory fashion. 


Witi1am Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Those who have learned their Scotch 
history entirely from Scott may not 
remember Kirkaldy of Grange. We 
do not recollect that he is more than mentioned in 
the Waverley Novels, although two of them are de- 
voted to the time in which he played his part. In 
the “Abbot” he helps to rout the too-impetuous 
attack of the enthusiastic followers of Mary Queen 
of Scots at Langside. There he is called “ cele- 
brated” and “the first soldier of Europe,” though 
he was contemporary with Don John of Austria 
and Admiral Coligny. Sir William Kirkaldy was 
a distinctly romantic figure in a romantic period, 
and it is a little singular that Scott should not have 
found his career attractive. He was one of that 
band which assassinated Cardinal Beaton, and stood 
siege in the castle of St. Andrews until driven out 
by the French cannon. With John Knox and others 
he was carried prisoner to France ; and while Knox 





A figure for 
the novelist. 
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was sent to the galleys, he was confined in Mont 
St. Michel, whence he managed to escape. Return- 
ing to Scotland, he took part with those who thought 
to punish the murderers of Darnley; and to that 
end, after the fiasco of Carberry Hill, he pursued 
Bothwell up to his earldom of Orkney and compelled 
him to seek refuge in Norway. After the battle of 
Langside, he held Edinburgh Castle against the 
Regent Lenox, and against his successor, the Earl 
of Mar, but was brought to terms by the English 
bombardment, taken, and finally executed. Here 
is certainly material for the romancer. Scott did 
not deal with it, nor did Stevenson. Of the two, 
we should say it would have been more to the mind 
of the latter. The cannon on the steeple of St. 
Andrews’ Church, the escape from Mont St. Michel 
over the waste of sand at low tide, the wild chase of 
the Earl of Bothwell among the Northern Islands, 
and the wreck of the “ Unicorn ” in the rock-strewn 
channel,— these seem rather incidents in a novel of 
Stevenson's than in one of Scott's. But even more 
like Stevenson's material was the character of Kirk- 
aldy himself. Stevenson would have been at home 
in the portrayal of that “ honorable man and brave 
patriot’ who seemed in turn traitor to ali. Mr. 
L. A. Barbe, who writes the 'ifs of Kirkaldy in the 
“ Famous Scots ” series (imported by Scribner), has 
for an aim rather to show the honesty of purpose 
of the man than to exhibit the romantic elements 
in his career. We hope that his view is as well- 
founded as he makes appear, although that question 
would seem to be beyond all who are not especially 
versed in Scottish history. At any rate, the book 
is an interesting record of a striking figure, and may 
be read with pleasure even by those who never 
heard of its subject. 


Life and iettery 10 March, 1879, died at an early age, 
of a distinguished and at the flood-tide of his powers 
English journalist. and influence, one of the foremost of 
English journalists, Mr. James Macdonell, whose 
Life, by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, is now published 
by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Dr. Nicoll has given 
us an excellent piece of biographical writing—terse, 
lively, warmly sympathetic yet not uncritical, what 
we take to be a true, as it is a most engaging, por- 
trait of a man who, all in all, seems to have been a 
rarely perfect type of the higher order of journalist. 
Journalism can ill spare such men as James Mac- 
donell — men who bring to their calling ripe and 
varied culture, a rare power of clear exposition, a 
lightness that has no savor of levity, and who en- 
deavor to make of it a calling and a mission rather 
than a trade. For durable literary work Mr. Mac- 
donell had no time, his life being occupied as a 
writer of “leaders.” His popularity with the pro- 
fession was great, and it was said when he died that 
had the train which carried his friends from London 
to Beckenham, where his funeral was held, been 
wrecked, Liberal journalism in London would mo- 
mentari!y have stopped. Mr. Macdonell worked at 
his profession successively at Aberdeen (he was by 





birth a Seotchman), Edinburgh, Newcastle, and 
London. He was on the staff of the “ Times” when 
he died; and it was said of him by a well-known 
writer that “ he was probably the most brilliant and 
accomplished of all the men of genius who, by their 
modest but not unfruitful labors, have given the 
‘Times’ the great place it now holds among the 
newspapers of the world.” Mr. Macdonell had a 
distinguished cirele of friends (with him an acquaint- 
ance usually meant a friend), and Dr. Nicoll has 
judiciously leavened his text with glimpses of and 
chat about people of whom the world still wishes to 
know more. The letters, both of Mr. Macdonell 
and his accomplished wife, written many of them 
during holiday jaunts to the Continent, are pleasant 
reading, and of these there is good store. In short, 
Dr. Nicoll has produced one of the best and most 
graceful biographical sketches (it is not too big) we 
have seen in a long while — one that we heartily 
recommend as a model for writers with a similar 
work on their hands. American journalists will 
find the book a profitable study of the career of a 
distinguished English member of their calling. 
There is a good portrait of Mr. Macdonell. 


The latest addition to ““ The Ethical 
Library” ( Macmillan ) is Professor 
Henry Sidgwick’s volume called 
“ Practical Ethics.” It is a collection of serious 
and discriminating essays on matters of everyday 
life and conduct. Of special interest at the present 
moment is the chapter on “ The Morality of Strife,” 
showing that, from an ethical point of view, war is 
not to be regarded as an unmixed evi!,— that it is 
not a mere collision of passions and cupidities, but 
a conflict in which usually each side conceives itself 
to be contending on bebalf of legitimate interests, 
and is due, as a rule, to conflicting views of rights. 
Chapters on “ Luxury” and “ The Pursuit of Cul- 
ture” are full of suggestive thought on these living 
subjects, while the ones on “ The Ethics of Religious 
Conformity” and on “Clerical Veracity,” may be 
heartily commended to the consideration of unor- 
thodox persons in orthodox churches and pulpits. 


Sidgwick's 
“ Practical 
Ethics.” 


“In a sketchy sort of way,” wrote 
ptm er Judge Rearden of his discussion of 

Ballads and Lyrics, and of his essay 
on Petrarch, not more “than a sketchy review, the 
materials for which might be examined by anyone 
in an hour’s time spent in an ordinary public library.” 
Essays which can be so characterized depend much 
for interest upon charm of style and breadth of 
culture on the part of their author. Judge Rearden, 
who died some years ago, was for many years one 
of the foremost men of letters in San Francisco. 
He did not write much, although some of his work 
appeared in the early numbers, we believe, of “ The 
Overland Magazine.” These essays (* Petrarch 
and Other Essays,” Doxey) are pleasant wander- 
ings over familiar fields — at least some of them 
are — and are full of a polished scholarship and a 
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genial temper. The essays on Klaus Groth and 
Fritz Reuter offer something more and something 
less, — more, in that they will introduce most read- 
ers to new ground, and less in that there is little of 
that observation and familiar comment that makes 
the others agreeable. These essays are not definite 
treatises on their subjects; they are rather desul- 
tory, except where biographical. But in such diva- 
gations one is always likely to find something to his 
mind ; almost everybody will pick out something 
new and interesting. This volume seems to be a 
second edition, although the fact is not noted, nor 
is any editor named. It is a pity that there was no 
competent editor. Judge Rearden would have been 
vexed at being made to mention among Tennyson's 
poems, “ Brackett,” ““ Nemuc,” “ Aenone.” Of such 
slips, however, there are not very many, so that on 
the whole the volume is a fit memorial of a culti- 
vated man. 


With the seventh volume of Profes- 
sor von Sybel’s “Founding of the 
German Empire by William I.” 
(Crowell) this valuable work is completed. This 
volume gives the history not only of Germany, but 
of France, and in a measure of Spain, Italy, and 
Austria, from the spring of 1868 to the outbreak 
of the great war in 1870. It is in part a continu- 
ation of the topics treated in the preceding volume ; 
but it brings them to a most dramatic conclusion. 
The oft-told story is given clearly and interestingly, 
of course from the German point of view, but fairly, 
and, as seems likely, largely as it will finally stand 
in history. Of timely interest is the description of 
unhappy Spain and her efforts to secure a king after 
her revolution. One prince after another put aside 
the proffered crown with disdain, and Leopold only 
accepted it after thrice rejecting it, and then de- 
clined it again when France became so astonishingly 
excited. But the great topic is the steady progress 
of Germany under Bismarck’s rule toward the uni- 
fication that had been the dream of her poets and 
patriots, and had seemed, until he appeared, so im- 
possible of attainment. Along with this went the 
desperate effort of France to maintain her old lead- 
ership in Europe, the failure of her policy in one 
attempt after another, the discrediting of the Em- 
pire, and the popular desire for a war that should 
reduce the presuimptuous Prussian to the position 
he had occupied after Jena and restore the glory of 
France. The author seems to be successful in prov- 
ing that the war was not a diabolical scheme of 
Bismarck to ruin France, but that France brought 
her ruin upon her own head. 


The founding of the 
German Empire. 








Professor John Earle’s “Simple 
Grammar of English Now in Use” 
(Putnam) is as interesting as a gram- 
mar can be, and, since it has to do with the language 
as written and spoken in England to-day, is prob- 
ably more interesting to an American than to the 
author’s own countrymen. Though a professor in 


The grammar 
of English 
now in use. 





Anglo-Saxon in Oxford, his knowledge is used to 
illuminate, not to dazzle, the treatment of the sub- 
ject. But why should Numerals be erected into a 
tenth Part of Speech? And, after writing in one 
place that “ our language, which is more advanced 
toward simplicity and truth than any other language, 
has discarded this unmeaning Gender of Nouns,” 
and in another, “‘ Gender cannot be said to survive 
anywhere in the English language except in the 
Personal Pronoun of the Third Person Singular,” 
does Professor Earle give his nouns not merely a 
possessive, but a dative, an accusative, and a voca- 
tive case? Surely, though logical cases, like logical 
gender, remain, grammatical cases have gone the 
way of the others in English, and “cannot be said 
to survive anywhere in the English language except 
inthe... pronoun,” It is noteworthy that British 
use holds to forms like “ one and twenty,” “one and 
twentieth,” while ranking “ bidden,” “drunken,” 
“ stricken,” and “ gotten,” with “ foughten,” “ shot- 
ten,” and the like; does away with the differences 
of person in the subjunctive use of “would” and 
“should,” and permits — shade of Richard Grant 
White ! — such a tense as the “ Continuous Present 
Passive”: “I am being taken, thou art being 
taken,” etc. 


The second volume of Professor 
Hart’s series of “ American History 
Told by Contemporaries” (Macmil- 
lan) is, in its essential features, a reproduction of 
the first volume, and fairly sustains the reputation 
which that publication created. Perhaps some read- 
ers will think the matter, on the whole, less valu- 
able ; but such judgment, if given, will, not unlikely, 
be influenced by the critic’s greater interest in the 
one period than in the other. Certainly some of the 
matter hardly seems worth reproducing. Chapter 
XIV. on “Intellectual Life,” for example, strikes us 
as nothing less than poor. We do not see, either, 
that the editor’s notes are more abundant than in 
the former volume, which was criticized on this 
score. Professor Hart is one of the best of the 
large number of men who are now cultivating Amer- 
ican history ; he is rendering the cause good service 
in this series, but he distinctly impresses us as being 
a man who has too many irons in the fire. 


American 
history told by 
contemporaries. 


Professor Charles Noble’s “ Studies 
in American Literature ” ( Macmil- 
lan) is a well-arranged text-book for 
academies and high schools. Books on this subject 
have been numerous of late ; the special aim of this 
one is to treat especially of form in its relation to 
literary expression, to furnish a method of analysis 
which shall combine the study of an author’s man- 
ner and method along with the interpretation of his 
content. Not the least of the merits of the volume 
is its up-to-date character, dealing with the last 
twenty years and with living writers. The portraits 
of American writers are numerous and, for the most 


part, excellent. 


Studies in 
American 
literature. 
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Under the title “Various Frag- 
essays by ments” (Appleton), Mr. Herbert 
Mr. Spencer. Spencer publishes a collection of 
seventeen articles on topics more or less related to 
his usual themes. All of them have been previously 
blished, either in magazines, pamphlets, or as 
aaptate in early editions of his books. Some date 
back nearly half a century, and relate to dead issues ; 
some are “ rejoinders” to his critics. Each has its 
significance and value, and taken together 

they strikingly illustrate the varied interests of one 
of the leading thinkers of our century. The book 
is uniform in style and binding with the volumes of 
the “ Synthetic Philosophy,” and hence forme a part 
of the complete edition of this epoch-making series. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor William Macdonald of Bowdoin College 
has edited a series of “Select Documents I]lustrative 
of the History of the United States, 1776-1861 ” (Mac- 
millan). It is a work of the utmost value to teachers 
and students of American history, for it brings them 
into close contact with the sources, a condition “now 
rightly insisted upon as the basis of all sound historical 
knowledge.” The documents given number nearly a 
hundred, from the Declaration of Independence to the 
Constitution of the Confederate States of America. 
Some have been condensed, and many others “are in 
the form of significant extracts only,” thus bringing the 
entire series within the compass of less than five hundred 

Each document is supplied with a brief intro- 
duction and select bibliography.” 

The “ Globe” edition of “ The Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer” (Macmillan) is a welcome publication, albeit 
the one-volume edition of the “ Oxford ” Chaucer some- 
what forestalled the welcome that has long awaited the 
later volume. Projected over thirty years ago, the 
work has at last been completed under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, assisted by 
Messrs. H. Frank Heath, Mark H. Liddell, and W. S. 
McCormick. The volume extends to between eight and 
nine hundred double-columned pages. 

The following are publications of the American Book 
Co., in their series of “Eclectic English Classics ”: 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” and “ Essay on Man,” 
edited by Mr. A. M. Van Dyke; “ Selections from the 
Poems of Robert Burns,” edited by Mr. W. H. Venable; 
similar “ Selections” from Wordsworth and Byron, also 
edited by Mr. Venable; “ Selections ” from Gray, edited 
by Mr. Van Dyke, and Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite,” 
not edited by anyone, as far as we can ascertain. 

The following are the latest text-books for teachers 
of English: Dryden's « Palamon and Arcite” (Heath), 
edited by Mr. W. H. Crayshaw; another edition of the 
same (Maynard), unacknowledged; Macaulay’s “ Essay 
on Addison” (Ginn), edited by Dr. Herbert A. Smith; 
De Quincey’s “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater” 
(Heath), edited by Dr. George A. Wauchope; “The 
Story-Teller’s Art” (Ginn), a guide to the elementary 
study of fiction, by Miss Charity Dye; “Some Common 
Errors of Speech ” (Putnam), by Mr. Alfred G. Comp- 
ton; and “ The Principles of Grammar” (Maemillan), by 
Mr. Herbert J. Davenport and Miss Anna M. Emerson. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


« Poems Here at Home” is the title of Volume VIII. 
in the new edition of Mr. J. W. Riley’s writings, now 
in course of publication by the Messrs. Scribner. 

“The Planter’s Plea,” printed by William Jones, 
London, 1630, is the latest issue in Mr. George P. 
Humpbhrey’s series of “ American Colonial Tracts.” 

The Dibdin Club will soon publish, in a small limited 
edition, a work on “ Booktrade Bibliography in the 
United States in the Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. A. 
Growoll, of “ The Publishers’ Weekly.” 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just sent us 
Volume VII. of “ Frederick the Great,” in their “ Cen- 
tenary” Carlyle, and “Rhoda Fleming” and “The 
Egoist,” in their new library edition of Mr. George 
Meredith’s novels. 

Messrs. William B. Hadley, of the New Amsterdam 
Book Co., and Mr. E. Roscoe Mathews, recently con- 
nected with Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, have formed 
a partnership for the publication of new books and the 
importation of English editions. 

The Shakespeare Press, Westfield, Union County, 
N. J., a limited edition of the “ Four-Text 
Hamlet,” as heretofore projected by the New York 
Shakespeare Society. The work will be a folio, in 
twelve parts, at two dollars a part. Advanced subscrip- 
tions of twenty dollars will secure the entire work. 

Professor William Knight has recently presented to 
the trustees of Dove Cottage his important collection of 
Wordsworthiana, including editions, manuscripts, let- 
ters, portraits, and miscellaneous relics. The Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, acknowledging this gift on behalf of 
the trustees, speaks in fitting terms of the donor’s “ frank 
and magnificent generosity,” and refers to Dove Cottage 
as now “a goal of pilgrimage second only to Stratford- 
on-Avon ” in the minds of lovers of literature. 

John Moses, who died in Chicago early last month 
was the author of “ Illinois, Historical and Statistical,” 
and was for many years librarian of the Chicago His- 
torical Society. He also collaborated with the late 
Joseph Kirkland in writing a “History of Chicago.” 
Born in Canada in 1825, he came to Illinois when a 
boy, became private Secretary to Governor Yates, and 
served on the bench of his adopted State. He was a 
man of quiet intellectual tastes and marked ability as 
both scholar and writer. 

Herr G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, has just sent us Part III. 
of his useful “ Verzeichniss von Privat-Bibliotheken.” 
This volume is devoted to private libraries in Germany, 
of which 817 are briefly described, alphabetically listed, 
and indexed as to their principal subjects. The de- 
seriptions are in English, German, and French. Amer- 
ican owners of libraries not represented in earlier parts 
of this publication are requested to communicate par- 
ticulars of their collections to the publisher, who makes 
no charge for insertion in his lists. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has printed, in a private 
limited edition, a bilingual “Omar Khayydm,” the text 
of Fitz Gerald’s final revision occupying the right-hand 
pages, while facing them are the quatrains of an elegiac 
Latin version by Mr. Herbert Wilson Greene, of Ox- 
ford. Mr. Greene’s tour de force was completed five 
years ago, and printed in an edition of a hundred copies, 
which are now almost impossible to get. Fitz Gerald 
himself experimented a little in Latin versions of the 
Rubdiy4t, writing once to Professor Cowell: « You will 
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think me a perfectly Aristophanic Old Man, when I tell 

ou how many of Omar I could not help running into 
such bad Latin.” Mr. Dole’s edition is published with 
the consent of both Mr. Greene and Fitz Gerald’s lit- 
erary executor, and makes the prettiest of vest-pocket 
volumes, bound in flexible green leather —a delicate 
tribute to the translator. 

The “Complete Prose Works” of Walt Whitman, 
just published by Messrs. Small, Maynard, & Co., is a 
companion to the “ Leaves of Grass,” and thus makes it 
possible to possess, in two handsome volumes, the en- 
tire mass of Whitman’s work, excepting only the letters 
styled “« The Wound Dresser,” which appear in a sup- 
plementary collection. We have here the “Specimen 
Days and Collect,” “ November Boughs,” and “ Good 
Bye, My Fancy,” filling over five hundred pages alto- 
gether, beautifully printed and bound. There are six 
full-page illustrations. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lynn Linton, who died in London on 
the fourteenth of July, was the widow of the famous 
wood-engraver, William J. Linton, and was herself a 
writer of long established reputation. She was born at 
Keswick in 1822, and married Mr. Linton in 1858. 
Although they separated soon after, he coming to Amer- 
ica to live, the relations between them remained ami- 
cable. Mrs. Linton wrote innumerable magazine articles 
and short stories, besides a considerable number of 
longer works of fiction. “The True History of Joshua 
Davidson” is probably her most important and charac- 
teristic work. 


The “ Municipal History and Present Organization 
of the City of Chicago” is a doctoral thesis presented 
to the University of Wisconsin by Mr. Samuel Edwin 
Sparling, and published as a Bulletin of that institution. 
In preparing the monograph, Mr. Sparling has not only 
served himself, but has also rendered an important ser- 
vice to the city with which the work is concerned, for 
such a conspectus of the history of Chicago in its legal 
and administrative aspects has not before been published, 
and has long been a desideratum. The work is brought 
up to date by a description of the new laws respecting 
taxation and primary elections. 


The prevailing war spirit moved Mr. Edmund Gosse 
lately to write a poom called “A Night in Time of 
War” for the London “ Saturday Review.” But when 
the poem appeared in print the author was amazed to 
read — 


“Faint, faint, these mildewed chords that twang 
So feebly, where the music rang 
Deep organ-notes when omer sang!”’ 
Whether the Greek or the Persian poet was meant was 
evidently what troubled the conscientious compositor 
who made this ingenious compromise. 


The final retirement of Mr. Horace E. Scudder from 
the editorship of “ The Atlantic Monthly,” although not 
from his connection with the publishing business of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is only the fulfilment of 
a step anticipated by the public ever since Mr. Walter H. 
Page became associated with the magazine three years 
ago. That this change has not resulted in losing for the 
“ Atlantic ” its old-time supremacy over our other mag- 
azines is evident enough from a glance at the bound 
volume for the half-year just ended, a volume which 
for dignity, discrimination in the editing, agreeable 
variety of contents, and unfailing literary excellence, 
may easily challenge comparison with any of the eighty 
that have preceded it. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
August, 1898, 


American Lawyer, A Great. H.W. Reed. Dial. 
American Verse, Recent. William Archer. Pali Mall. 
Anglo-American Commission. Edward Farrer, Forum. 
Arctic Monument Named for Tennyson by Kane. Century. 
Astronomer, Reminiscences of an. Simon Newcomb. Atlantic. 
Bellamy, Edward. W. D. Howells. Atlantic. 

Bonhomme Richard and Serapis, Fight of. A.T.Mahan. Scribd. 
Cabafias, The Battle Near. J. F.J. Archibald. Scribner. 
Camera in Zodlogy, The. R. W. Shufeldt. Popular Science. 
Century, Trend of the. Seth Low. Atlantic. 

Chantilly. A. Dayot. Pail Mall. 

Colonies, Evolution of. Dr. Collier. Popular Science, 
Confederate Commerce Destroyers. Century. 

Constitutional Amendments, New. James Schouler. Forum. 
Continental Literature, A Year of. Dial. 

Cuba from the Inside. Osgood Welsh. Century. 
Diplomatic Service, Permanent, Our Need of a. Forum. 
Domestic Life, Education of Women for. Popular Science. 
English and Spanish Sea Power. J.W.Thompson. Dial. 
English Culture, Proper Basis of. Sidney Lanier. Atlantic. 
Fiction, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Francis Joseph. C. Frank Dewey. Cosmopolitan. 
Gladstone. G. W. Smalley. Harper. 

Grand Cafion, The. T.M.Prudden. Harper. 

Guérin School of Art. Henri Frantz. Magazine of Art. 
Havana, Sanitary Regeneration of. G. M. Sternberg. Century. 
Heroes of the Deep. H. D. Ward. Century. 

Huntercombe. Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Pali Mail. 

I rtality, Problem of. James H. Hyslop. Forum. 
Klondyke, Romance of the. Clarence Pullen. Cosmopolitan. 
Landslides, Topographic Features Due to.I.C. Russell. Pop.Sci 
LeGallienne, Richard. C. G. D. Roberts. Cosmopolitan. 
Manilla, Lifein. Wallace Cumming. Century. 

Manilla, The Battle of. Century. 

Manual Training School, The. C. H. Henderson. Pop. Sci. 
Medizwval Law and Politics. Wallace Rice. Dial. 

Mt. Hood. M. Katherine Locke. Cosmopolitan. 
Napoleon’s Autobiography, Story of. J. B. Walker. Cosm’/’n. 
Natural Bridge. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 

Old Favorites, New Trials. Brander Matthews. Forum, 
Old World in the New. B.I. Wheeler. Atlantic. 

Our Imperial Policy. J. M. Rogers. Self-Culture. 

Paris Salons, The. Magazine of Art. 

Perugini, C. E., Painter. M.H. Spielmann. Mag. of Art. 
Philippines, Facts about the. F. A. Vanderlip. Century. 
Porto Rico, Island of. F. A. Ober. Century. 

Queen, The, If She Had Abdicated. Harper. 

Queen’s Treasures of Art. F.S. Robinson. Magazine of Art. 
Reciprocity, Development of Policy of. J. B. Osborne. Forum. 
Revolutionary War, Neglected Aspects of the. Atlantic. 
Royal Academy Exhibition, II. Magazine of Art. 

Royal Plate at Windsor Castle. Pali Mail. 

Russian Development. V.S. Yarros. Self-Culture. 
Sampson’s Fleet, An Artist with. Walter Russell. Century. 
San Juan, Bombardment of. John R. Spears. Scribner. 
Savage Tribe, Government of a. John W. Powell. Forum. 
Shafter’s Army, Landing of. R.H. Davis. Scribner. 
Siberia’s Convict System. Stephen Bonsal. Harper. 
Society, Riddles of. C. R. Henderson. Dial. 

South, Old, vs. New. R.C. Mackall. Self-Culture. 

Spain and the Spaniards. David Hannay. Pali Mall. 
Spain, War with, Repetition of History in. Forum. 
Spanish Character. Irving Babbitt. Atlantic. 

Spanish War and Equilibrium of the World. B.Adams. Forum, 
Strategy, The Art of. Williston Fish. Dial. 

Tampa, With our Army at. T.R. Dawley, Jr. Self-Culture. 
Telescopes, Great, Future of. T.J.J.See. Forum. 
Tennysonian Idy], Nature of. JuliaWorthington. Se/f-Culture. 
Torpedoes in Naval Warfare. Eugene Parsons. Self-Culture. 
Trumpet in Camp and Battle. Gustav Kobbé. Century. 
U.S. Treasury Dept. L. J. Gage. Cosmopolitan. 

War, Lessons of the. Vice-Admiral Colomb. Pail Mall. 
War, Rocking Chair Period of the. R. H. Davis. Scribner. 
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LisT OF NEw Books. 


[The following list, contataing 65 titles, includes books 
received by Tam Diat since its last issue. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
The Life of Judge Jeffries. By H. B. Irving, M.A. With 
Dy 7 hm gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. Longmans, Green, 


de Mon AB By M. E. 
as fe Memes oe at DB 
Masters of Medicine. New vols.: William y= by i 


W. E. Gladstone: land’s Great Commoner. By Walter 
Jerrold. New edition, revised and brought up to date ; 
illus., 12mo, pp. 168. F. H. Revell Co, 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 


By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M.; with technical revision 
“4 Lieut. Roy C. Smith, SN. New edition, revised 
and enlarged; in 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
D. Appleton & Co. $7. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Brunetiére’s Essays in French Literature. A selection, 
trans. by D. Nichol Smith ; with Preface by the author. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 255. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

An Address to the Students of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art, Feb. 21, 1894. By William Morris. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 25. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. nez. 

Glimpses of England: Social, Political, Literary. By 
Moses Coit ve. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 318. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 

Essays, Mock- -Essays, and Character Sketches. Re- 
printed from the “ Journal of Education.”” With Le 
contributions by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and oth- 
ers. 12mo, ee eer te 365. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

The Atlantic Monthly of Literature, Science, 
Art, and Politics. "yal LXXXL., large 8vo, pp. 860. 
Houghton, Mifflin & 

The Reformer of ai An Historical Drama. By 
Charles Woodruff Shields. Te gilt top, uneut, pp. 125. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, 

— Dilectissima! A Passage in the Life of an 

uary, with Some Other Subj in Prose and Verse, 
by bert F. F.S.A. ith frontispiece, 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 106, on: Elliot Stock. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Works of Lord Byron. New, revised, and enlarged 
7 —~ ?. \eeeenain, Vol. L, odleed by Rowland 
Prothero, ith portrait, 8vo, gilt ,» uneut, 
pp. 365. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. = " 
The Spectator. Edited and annotated by G. ans Ag ik 
= nm ag A Essay by Austin Vol. Vu. 
with portrait, l6mo, gilt top, unca a Charl 
Seribner's Sons. $1.50. " ~& - 
Works of Poenwe ite Meredith, Popular ny New vols.: 
Rhoda Fleming, and The Egoist. Each with f; ‘ 
12mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol., on 
History of Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. 
“ Centenary ” edition ; Vol. VIL., with portraits and sonee, 
8vo, uncut, pp. 44. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
be ye Seott. * Temple” edition ; 
in 2 vo wi t 24mo, 
} Re en mo, gilt tops. Charles 
Timber; or, Dissovesten. By Ben Jonson. With portrait, 
18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. ** Temple Classics.”” Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cts. 


VERSE. 


The Cheery Book. By Joe K i 

ne a oe _ oo , 12mo, gilt top, 

Poems Here at Home. By James Whitcomb Rile 
“ Homestead "’ edition. With freatiapiese, 12mo, eit 


top, uncut, pp. 164. Charles Seri Sons 
in sets by subscription.) - nants (Seld only 





FICTION. 


Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. 12mo, pp. 435. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

The King’s Jackal. By Richard Harding Davis ; illus. by 
C. D. Gibson. hy pp- 175. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 
$1.25. 

The Terror: A Romance of the French Revolution. By 
Félix Gras; trans. from the Provengal y-— 
> om gilt top, uncut, pp. 512. Appieton & 

1 

The Mutineer: A Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Louis 
ae and Walter Jeffery. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 298. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Millionaires. By y Frankfort Moore. 12mo, pp. 322. 
D. Appleton & Co. ; paper, 50 cts. 

The Haunts of ~ ty By Ra ay W. Chambers. 12mo, 
pp. 302. F. A. Stokes aie 

Lucky a ¥ Harry 4 t top, uncut, 

pp. 347. Aprons © Co $1.25. 


John of a + of the Days of Francis I. 
By R. D. Chetwode. 12mo, pp. 289. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.; paper, 50 cts. 

=_— of Spring: A Love Foie pu By cm Ba Harrison 

urt. Illus., 16mo, pp. 246. . $1.50. 

As Having Nothing. By Hester Caldwell ote 12mo, 
pp. 330. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Lectures before “ Thompson Street Poker Club. Ed- 
at Af sa os —— > Fes, 8vo, pp. 49. New 

ite. 
NEW VOLUMES IN soirnan PAPER LIBRARIES. 

G. W. Dillingham’s Metropolitan Library: Where the 
Smile Comes In. By Barnes Magoffin. [Illus., 12mo, 
176. 50 cts. 

Ga. Dillingham Co.’s American Authors Library: 
The Making of a Millionaire. By Himself. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 219. 50 ets. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library: For the Defense. 

y Fergus Hume. 12mo, pp. 254. 25 cts. 
Ww. Dillingham’s Palmetto Library: True Detective 
> doin. By Cleveland Moffett. 16mo, pp. 250. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Through Unknown Tibet. By M.S. Wellby. Illus., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 440. J. B. Lippincott Co. "$6. 
Canada and its Capital. With photthes of political and 
social life at Ottawa. By Hon. J. D Edgar, Q Q.C, Ilus., 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 217. Toronto: George Morang. $2.50. 

Mr. Eagle’s U. 8. A., as Seen in a B Ride of 1400 Miles 
from Lllinois to Boston. By John Livingston Wright and 
Mrs. Abbie Scates Ames. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 224. Hartford, 
Conn.: T. J. Spencer. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Documents of the Hexateuch. Trans. and arranged 
in chronological order, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. E. Addis, M.A. Vol. IL, The Deuteronomical Writ- 
ers and the Priestly Documents. Large Svo, uncut, pp. 485. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $4. 

Christianity anc Anti-Christianity in their Final Conflict. 
By Samuel J. Andrews. Large 8vo, pp. 356. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Christ in the ; By William Riley Halstead. 
12mo, pp. 179. Curts & Jennings. 75 cts. 

St. Luke and St. Paul. Edited by Richard G. Moulton, 
M. A. In2 vols., 18mo, gilt tops. uncut. ‘* Modern Read- 
er’s Bible.” Macmillan Co $1. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


An Illustrated Flora of the Northern United States, Can- 
ada, and the British Possessions. By Nathanniel Lord 
Britton, Ph.D., and Hon. Addison Brown. Vol. IIL., 
Apocynacee to Composite (Dogbane to Thistle), com- 
Rains ng = mom. Illus., 4to, pp. 588. Charles Scribner’s 


The Art > oo By John Rowley. Illus. in col- 
ors, ete., 12mo, pp. 244. D. Appleton & Co. $2. 

Familiar Life in Field and Forest: The Animals, Birds, 
Frogs, and Salamanders. By F. Schuyler Mathews. Llus., 
12mo, pp. 244. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Seed-Travellers: Studies of the Methods of Dispersal of 
Various Common Seeds. Clarence Moores Weed. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 53. Ginn ai ‘o. 30 ets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CAT JE; ; ; 
PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. I a my eS oa: qoee Americana aT History ; 


The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, => ; as 


Longmans, Green, 
The Play of Animals. By Karl Groos; trans., with the 
author’s codperation, by egg L. Baldwin ; with Pre- 
face and Appendix b k Baldwin. 12mo, pp. 341. 
D. Appleton & Co. biz 
The Study of the Child: a Brief Treatise on the Psychol- 
of the Child. By A. R. Taylor, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 215. 
Yaternational Education Series.’” D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 


EDUCATION 


2 vols., 8vo, a 4 


.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Report of the 5 a ee of Education for the Year 
1896-97. Ky ol. L., large 8vo, pp. 1136. Government Print- 
ing 

Studies in : American Literature: A Text-Book for Acad- 
emies and High Schools. By Charles Noble. 12mo, pp. 386. 
Maemillan Co. $1. 

ae on Greek and Roman History. Intended for use 

] By Arthur L. Goodrich. 12mo, 
A 107. Macmillen Co. 60 cts. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and Lycidas. 
Edited by Homer B. Sprague, M.A. 12mo, pp. 150. Ginn 
& Co. 45 cts. 

On the Farm. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop 
Helm. Illus. in colors, ete., 12mo, pp. 158. ** Home Read- 
ing Books.’”” D. Appleton "& Co. 42 cts. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools: Myths, Stories, 
Poems. By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 181. Macmillan Co. 35 cts. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Edited by Adelaide Witham, 
B.A. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 252. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 


REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 
Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by 
M. a Ph.D. Part X., 4to, uncut. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $2. 





Cataiogue of the Dante Collection Presented to Cornell 
paiveniy 7 by Willard ae Compiled by Theodore W. 
Dante’s Works ; large 8vo, pp. 91. Ithaca, 

x °F Cornell University yi they Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Democracy and Social Growth in America: Four Lee- 
tures. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 129. G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1. 

List of Private Libraries. Vol. III., Germany. 8vo, pp. 168. 
Leipzig: G. Hedeler. Paper. 

Financial Management of a War. (Reprinted from ** Pub- 
lie Debts.”’) By Henry C. Adams, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 40. 
D. Appleton & Paper, 25 cts. 

Report of the Tenth Year of the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America, 1897-98. With Decennial Address deliv- 
ered by Mayer Sulzberger. 16mo, pp. 133. Published by 
the Society. 


A MERIC AN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 
** single numbers, 15 cts. Anna Rawpatt-Dient, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


R" “HARD H. ARMS, A.B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Preparation 
'r entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, special culture 
16 Astor Street, Cuicaco. — 


courses. Address, 


or DY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn ees 
Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pum apeLruia. 
Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 


LOWEST PRICES ON ALL BOOKS. 


BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
¢ EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 
Ci Correspondence Solicited. 


JUST OUT. s—~—ts 


1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
* ~~ Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 


for both 
ve H.W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





departments of hwy 
8. CLARK, Bookseller, 174 Fulton St., New York. 





THE PATHFINDER crory week all tas’ Riscry suskind 
news of the world son tal di and logically classified. 
os) cts. for 13 weeks on t PATHYINDER, | Washington, D. C. D. Cc. 


Its Successful Treatment. 
HAY-FEVER By W. C. Hotrorerer, M.D. 
The treatment described in this little book has proved suc- 
cessful in over 200 cases that have come under the observation 
of the author. Just ready. , Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Also sold by all booksellers. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
_ Nos, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yor. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


THE DIAL PRESS, 


CHICAGO, 


[§ PREPARED to undertake the manufacture of 
Authors’ Editions or Private Editions of 
meritorious works in any department of literature. 
The services rendered will include the critical revis- 
ion of MSS. to prepare them for publication, the 
editorial supervision of works passing through the 
press, tasteful and correct typography, and the com- 
petent oversight of all details necessary to the pro- 
duction of a complete and well-made book ; also, the 
distribution of copies to the press and elsewhere, as 
desired. An extended experience in all the practical 
details of book-production, both on the literary and 
the mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of sat- 
isfactory results to all in need of such services. 

*.* Correspondence is especially solicited from 
Colleges, Libraries, Clubs, and Societies, with 
reference to high-grade catalogue or book work re- 
quiring special care and attention. 








Estimates given on application. Address 


THE DIAL PRESS, 


No. 315 Waspasu AVENUE, . . . Cuicaao, ILL. 
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‘*Sanitas”’ 
Means Health. 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York ork City. 


All Filters are Dangerous! 


The disease germs are smaller than the pores and work through. Kill 
them. The only absolutely pure water aérated with sterilized air is 


The Sanitary Still. 








Disease germs cannot survive the process of distillation. The Sanitary | 


Still fits any stove, and the same fire which cooks the meals distills the 





water in abund Easy to manage asa tea-kettle. Write for booklet. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 
No. 129 North Green Street, Chicago, mM. 


DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS 
Ladies find, as a light wrap, our beautiful and stylish 
AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


most comfortable and convenient. are hand-woven, of rich light 
green, deli pp herch red, soft white or black wool and silk. 
(Sample threads of colors sent on request.) When ordering, state color 
wanted. Sent postpaid on receipt of $7.50, Check or money order 


payable to 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethiehem, Pa. 








BATHROOM AND FLOOR TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 
_ Mo. 45 Congress St. (bet. State St. and Wabash Ave.), Cuicaco. 
L’ECHO DE ‘LA SEMAINE. 

Revue Litté ot M le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoye sur demande. — 








book, or its skilled revision and or advice as to 
Such work, cai George Wiliam Curtin “done nui hou be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer 


FOR er es ee im fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
Other Sayles to onit all Hania Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago. 1803. 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 

16 os. to the Ib. 


36 in tothe rd The Standard Biank Books. 


to the quire. Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 
a. BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
ing, from the e lai jedger, 
wi pry Gomera cnn a rn des ee 


A Sean onde 
ccount the Frey paten book- 
sellers and stationers. ’ » Swan ye 


Offices and Salesrooms : 101 & 108 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 





HENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDER 
University Place, corner of Tenth Street, 
NE EW YORK 


BOOKBINDING 
In all varieties of leather, in sin- 
gle volumes, or in quantities, at 
moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
In which the best of materials 
only is used, and in any style, 
—in the highest perfection of 
workmanship. 


~ BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT S MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS ~~ buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
rtment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, ail be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E, GRANT, Books, * “cc. Yur" 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


17. REQUIRED several weeks of hard work to select our 
Summer Stock. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the — can be seen at a glance. The 1200 patterns 

are arranged accord ins to peien, Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. e is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. Woes pooel invite an inspection. 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


Corner Clark k and i Adams Streets, Cuicaco. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 
31 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


t. 8. aE! DIXOR, Si. 3° D. H. FLETCHER. 
DIXON & FLETCHER, 
Patent Attorneys, 
Suite 1541-42 Monadnock Block, Cxaicaco. 


N. E. oA. 
THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 
To 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


VIA 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y 


More River and Mountain Scenery, 


MORE BATTLEFIELDS, 


than any other line. 
For maps, rates, etc., address 
H. W. Srarxs, T. P. A. U. L. Trorrt, W. P. A. 
J.C. Tucker, G. N. A., 
No. 234 Clark Street, Carcaco. 
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ST. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


ROUTE. 


GRAHAM & MORTON 


TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Operating the Superb Side-wheel Steamers, 


CITY OF CHICAGO and 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 


and the New and Popular Propellers, 
CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J. C. FORD. 
Between Chicago, St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. 
ONE DOLLAR (DAILY) EXCURSIONS. 


Leaving dock, foot of Wabash Ave., Sinn, every morning at 9:30 
and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted ; the 9:30 run arrive resorts at 1:30, 
the 12:30 run arrive at 4:50 p. m., leave resorts at 5:00 p. m. arrive 
Chicago on return at 9:00 p. m. daily 

Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2:00 p. m. 
Saturdays only. 

By this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the Michigan 
Fruit Belt and also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chi » 
Try recently discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. 
Elegant new bath house at Benton Harbor. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 48 River St., foot of Wabash Ave. 
J. H. GRAHAM, President, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Lake Excursions— Season 1898. 


TAKE THE WHALEBACK &. S. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The Largest, Fastest Excursion Steamer in the World. 
TO AND FROM CHICAGO. 


LEAVES CHICAGO week days. . . . . .... 9:30 A, M 
Leaves Chicago Sundays ...... +. +s se: 10:00 A. M 
Dr +. 6 bs 0 6 6 © a © 6 #4 10:00 P. M. 
LEAVES MILWAU ae ee ee 4:00 P. M. 
Leaves Milwaukee Sundays . . ......... § 5:00 P. M 
Leaves Milwaukee Sunday. . . . . . . . - sss 3:00 A. M 
FARE FROM CHICAGO. 

Round trip, returningsame day. . . - . -.- ++. - $1.00 
oo unlimited a 4 wos cs eee ee 8 oe. 

ees «+ 6 be ie ae ae 46 ee 1.00 
Saturdey might trip, unlimited . 2. 2. 1 2 6 ss we oe 1.50 

FARE FROM MILWAUKEE 

id ewe nb Oe ek ee ee a 2 $1.00 

Rennes Gly, aaliieh 2... 2 oe 0 mee we we 1.50 


Bicycles Pree. Music, Café. Children 6 to 12 Half Fare. 
DOCKS CHICAGO ........ Rush Street Bridge. 
DOCKS MILWAUKEE. ...... Foot Detroit Street. 


Special rates to societies. For other information, apply to 


G. S. WHITSLAR, General Passenger Agent, 
189 La Salle ‘Street, (CHICAGO. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL. 
ONE NIGHT TO DENVER. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN 
LIMITED. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 
CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
TRAINS. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
THE PIONEER LINE 
West and Northwest of Chicago. 


H. R. McCULLOUGH, 
3d V.-P. & G. T. M. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
G. P. & T. A. 


In Going to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The wise traveller selects the Chicago, Milwankee 
1 — Railway. 


Iti the best road between Chicago and the Twin 


It = the most perfect track. 
Its equipment is the finest. 
Its sleeping cars are palaces. 
Its dining car service is equal to the best hotels. 
Its electric-lighted trains are steam-heated. 
- general ey a dy dy has no equal. 
t is patroni y th 
It is the favorite route for 4° and children as 
well as for men. 


It is the most popular road west of Chicago. 
For further Information, 


Apply to the nearest ticket t, or address 
F. A. Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
315 Marquette Building, Chicago, Lil. 








The Colorado Midland Railway 


Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 


W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 








The Right Route to Klondike. 


Whether you select the all-water route by way of 
St. Michaels, or the overland route via Dyea, Skagway, 
Copper River, Taku, or Stikine, you must first reach a 
Pacific port of embarkation. 

Tue Rio GRANDE WESTERN RaILway, in connection 
with the D. & R. G., or Colorado Midland Ry., is the 
short, direct, and popular route to San Francisco, Port- 
land, Tacoma, or Seattle. Through sleeping cars and 
free reclining chair cars from Denver to San Francisco 
and Denver to Portland. Choice of three routes through 
the Rockies and the most magnificent scenery in the 
world. Write to F. A. Wap.eien, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
City, for copy of Klondike folder. 


Cn ee eee 
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A BOOK ABOUT 


SHAKESPEARE 


WRITTEN FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY 
J. N. McILWRAITH («Jean Forsyth”). 
Splendidly Illustrated. 
Cloth, bevelled. Price, 80 cents. 


The School Journal : “One of the most charming of 
recent contributions to Shakespearean literature. It 
gives the main facts about Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, the manners and customs of the times, and 
the stories of his plays, and describes the haunts of the 
great dramatist in a simple and attractive way. The 
illustrations show numerous scenes from the plays. 
Young people, especially, can derive great profit from 
the reading of this volume.” 

Education : “ The book is made for young people. All 
people, young or old, like to have things put as clearly 
and engagingly as they are here. The publisher has 
vied with the author in making the book attractive. It 
should be put into the hands of every person who loves 
the greatest English poet of any century. It is a book 
for the school, for the private library, for the individual 
collector.” 


Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields 


By M. Dovetas. An account of the discoveries by 
Nansen and Peary. With portrait of Nansen, 
and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 80 cts. 

“It is succinct, simple, and straight-forward, and 
combines in compact form and convenient method an 
intelligent summary of what has so far been attained in 
the great Northern continent.” 


Breaking the Record. 

The story of North Polar Expeditions by the Nova 
Zembia and Spitzbergen routes. By M. Dovetas, 
author of “ Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields,” ete. | 
With numerous illustrations. Cloth, 80 ects. 





Wonderland; 
Or, Curiosities of Nature and Art. 


By Woop Sarra. 8vo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, | 
$1.75. 
“ It describes in a simple and popular style many of | 

the wonders of nature, and also some of the great 

achievements of art. It will delight boys and girls who | 


| 
| 
| 


have a turn for things curious and rare.” 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. | 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 


| 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, | 


PUBLISHERS AND Importers, 
Nos. 37-41 East Eighteenth St., NEW YORK. | 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


By the author of “ Jerry.” 


ELLIOTT’S DURKET SPERRET 12mo, $1.25. 


New York Tribune: “ Worth reading a second time.” 
Second Impression of a very funny tale. 


WELLS’ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT 


: “On the line of Frank Stockton’s cleverest 
work . in the extreme.’ 

St. James Gazette (London): “ When this extravaganza is con- 
centrated into a one-act farce, we venture to predict that ‘Char- 
lie’s Aunt’ will be left standing.” 


’ 
HOPE’S RUPERT OF HENTZAU 
With 8 Illustrations by C. D. Grsson. 12mo, $1.50. 
New York Times: “ A sequel, for a wonder, as vigorous and 
powerful as its original.’ 
New York Tribune: “It is absorbing, and especially it is an 
interesting sequel." 
Springfield Republican: “ It strikes a stronger and deeper 
note (than ‘ Zenda’).”” 
Life: “ A sequel to ‘ Zenda’ which does not let down one bit 
the high standard of chivalrous love which was the charm of that 
romance."’ 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


HOPE’S PRISONER OF ZENDA 


on 5 Dlustrations by Gisson and 2 by Ince. 12mo, 
1,50. 


Eleventh Impression of a “* powerful novel.”’ 


VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY 


12mo, $1.25. 





ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 
Numbers 6, 7, and 8 


(Wipe Carriace.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


